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WORKERS EVERYWHERE are showing keen interest in 
the newly established Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation, a citizens’ organization whose aim is to increase 
greatly the participation in elections by the millions of 
wage-earning people and other non-overprivileged 
Americans. L.L.P.E., which plans to be in business 
for a long time, is now engaged in building a solid 
foundation. Those lawmakers who automatically give 
the highest priority to the selfish desires of Big Busi- 
ness and contemn ordinary working people will have 
their stranglehold broken at last if Labor’s League suc- 
cessfully carries out its program. And the League 
should succeed, for there is no logical reason why, in a 
democratic nation, Congress and Legislatures should be 
dominated by the thinking of the small minority of 
financial suzerains. 


THE COMINFORM and its satellites in the World Fed- 


eration of Trade Unions are now blasting away at the 
C.1.0., whose top leaders are supporting the Marshall 
Plan and opposing the Kremlin-appeasing Henry Wal- 
lace. The March 1 issue of the Cominform’s news- 
paper, just received in the United States, charges that 
the C.I.O. “is now run by men who uphold the im- 
perialist course of the United States State Department.” 
The Red Fascist publication surprises no one when it 
repeats its attacks on the consistently democratic Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, but its condemnation of the 
C.1.0. is something new. Not so terribly long ago the 
C.IQ. and the totalitarian Russians were the most 
intimate buddies. Another target for Cominform criti- 
cism is Arthur Deakin, the head of the huge British 
union, the Transport and General Workers, and also 
president of the Communist-dominated W.F.T.U. 





THE WALL STREET strike of Local 205, United Financial 
Employes, A. F. of L., has the support of America, 
national Catholic weekly. Seeking decent wages and 
union security, the United Financial Employes went on 
strike near the end of March against the New York 
Stock Exchange and Curb Exchange. The position of 
the employers is “indefensible,” says America. 


WORKERS IN NORWAY will have three-week vacations 
this year. Under a new national law, the right of the 
Norwegian ‘wage-earners to an annual holiday of three 
weeks has been established. About 900,000 employes 
are covered by the Holiday Act. Norway is believed 
to be the first country to institute three-week vacations 
as one of labor’s basic rights. 








PALESTINE PARTITION, as approved last year by the 


United Nations, should be carried out by the U.N. 
“even though it may be necessary to resort to force to 
do so.” This opinion was expressed by William Green, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, in a 
letter to President Truman. In the same communica- 
tion Mr. Green said: “The United Nations cannot sur- 
render to a dissenting Arab group or to the Arab 
nations.” The A. F. of L. leader urged lifting of the 
embargo on the shipment of arms to the Middle East, 
so that the Jews in Palestine “who are fighting to up- 
hold and make effective the decision of the United 
Nations” may defend themselves. Mr. Green reminded 
President Truman that the San Francisco convention 
of the A. F. of L. “unanimously endorsed the decision 
of the United Nations to partition Palestine.” 


A MINORITY REPORT, signed by two Senators and two 
Representatives, brings out in bold relief the plentiful 
flaws of the Taft-Hartley Act. The statute, fathered 
by the National Association of Manufacturers, has 
proved a failure and it has thrown the nation back to 
the dark era of government-by-injunction, says the mi- 
nority’s impressive document, which bears the names 
of Senators James E. Murray of Montana and Claude 
Pepper of Florida and of Representatives Augustine 
Kelley of Pennsylvania and John Lesinski of Michigan. 


THE INTERNATIONAL Typographical Union is complying 
with the temporary injunction issued at Hammond, In- 
diana, by U.S. District Judge Luther M. Swygert. For 
the duration of the injunction, the union is dropping its 
“no contract” policy as a basis of negotiations with em- 
ployers. Local 16, Chicago, has begun contract talks 
with the Chicago Newspaper Publishers Association. 
The [.T.U. has been on strike against daily newspapers 
in the Windy City since November 24. 


OLEOMARGARINE TAXES should be repealed because 


they are “unjust.” So states William Green in a letter 
to all State Federations of Labor. He urges them to 
appeal to Congressmen to sign the petition to bring 
proposed repeal legislation to the floor of the House. 
Says President Green’s missive: “Let us carry on the 
fight vigorously and militantly for the enactment of 
legislation which will make it possible for the masses 
of the people to buy oleomargarine if they wish, free 
from federal taxes.” 


GOOD CITIZENS register and vote. Have you registered? 
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There is a perennial nobleness, and 

hu FT hte bent even sacredness, in work. Were he 
re : Sa ever so benighted, forgetful of his 


high calling, there is always hope in a 
man that actually and _ earnestly 
works; in idleness alone is there per- 
petual despair. 

Work, never so mammonish, mean, 
is in communication with Nature ; the 
real desire to get work done will itself 
lead one more and more to truth, to 
Nature’s appointments and regula- 


SOUTHERN LABOR FIGHTS BACK..... -+ George L. Googe Binns which are truth. 


It has been written, “An endless 
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FREE LABOR AT LONDON 
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‘ significance lies in work.” A man 
WORKING WITH THE ELEMENTS. .... Co. H. A. Bradley 12 perfects himself by working. Foul 
jungles are cleared away, fair seed- 
: fields rise instead, and stately cities; 
A GERMAN DEMOCRAT SPEAKS. +eeee... Kurt Schumacher 14 and withal the man himself first 
; . ceases to be a jungle and foul, un- 

wholesome desert thereby. 


T-H BUNK VS. T-H FACTS 17 Blessed is he who has found his 







- +++. J Albert Woll and Herbert S. Thatcher work. Let him ask no other blessed- 
ness. He has a work, a life purpose; 
Se RUM. i i000 CER Se bees Pia dees cee William Green 20 he has found it and will follow it! 





Labor is life. From the inmost 
heart of the worker rises his God- 









SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP. TRIES TO PLAY IT CUTE 22 given force, the sacred, celestial life- 
+ + «++ Joseph O'Neill and Sol Cilento essence breathed into him by Al- 

mighty God. From his inmost heart 

WE RIDE WITH THE MAIL............... Robert A. Rice 24 he is awakened to all nobleness, to all 





knowledge, “self - knowledge” and 
much else, so soon as work fitly be- 


TOWARD A HEALTHIER NATION........; Oscar R. Ewing 26 gins. 





The knowledge that will hold good 





in working, cleave thou to that; for 


LET’S ESTABLISH CLUBS FOR KIDS.........E. ¥. Kaiser 27 Nature herself accredits that, says 
me » “yea” to that. 





. All work of man is as the swim- 
U.T.W.A. HOLDS FINE GONVENTION.......2cccceecse+. 20 mer’s. A waste ocean threatens to 
‘ ' devour him ; if he front it not bravely, 

' it will keep its,word. By incessant, 

PABOR NEWS. BIRMRED, 3 oi oss osc oo wbn ce Eudua tine scnvic ae wise defiance of it, lusty rebuke and 
: ; buffet of it, behold how it loyally sup- 

ports him, bears him as its conqueror 
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it takes to keep the torch of liberty alight. 
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| LL.P.E. Chairman William Green (extreme right) discusses political education with three Southern citizens 


Norkers Build Political Arm 


L.L.P.E. Clicking at U.S., State and Local Levels 


XERCISING their rights as free 
Americans, leading citizen-work- 
@ from forty-six states assembled in 

Nation’s capital last month to make 
plans to insure maximum effectiveness 
i the program of Labor’s League for 
Political Education. 

“We are determined,” said a declara- 
tion adopted unanimously by the con- 
ference, ‘to defeat those whose record 
Oi the Taft-Hartley Act and other 
Vital national issues *has made it evi- 

t that they are misrepresenting the 
American people. 

“We are equally determined to elect 
those who will defend and uphold hu- 
Man rights and stand for good govern- 
Ment for all,” 

As this issue went to press, reports 
Peiring in from all corners of the 
og told of the establishment of 

nd local affiliates of Labor’s 


q a. Most of these reports added 


the branch organizations were 


1948 


already working at close to top speed 
and efficiency. 

The big drive to raise funds to 
finance the League’s activities is now 
under way. Voluntary contributions 
from individuals will supply the money 
that is needed. In the weeks ahead 
the League hopes to collect at least $1 
from every citizen sympathetic to its 
program, 

Last month’s conference of state rep- 
resentatives took place the day after the 
formal opening of the national head- 
quarters of Labor’s League for Political 
Education opposite the White House. 
Those in attendance &t the conference 
hailed the formation of a powerful 
permanent organization to serve as the 
political arm of the nation’s wage- 
earners as a develdpment of historic 
significance, and many indications were 
given that as early as the 1948 elections 
the ballots of millions of politically 
aroused and enlightened working peo- 


ple would drive numerous Congres- 
sional reactionaries out of Washington. 

William Green of Ohio, chairman of 
Labor’s League for Political Education, 
opened the conference with an address 
in which he branded the present Con- 
gress as the most reactionary in his- 
tory. He called upon the working peo- 
ple of the nation to mobilize effectively 
their great political strength to bring 
about a much-needed housecleaning in 
the national legislative body. 

George Meany of New York, 
L.L.P.E.’s secretary-treasurer, was the 
next speaker. He explained the setup 
of the League and made an encouraging 
report on its progress in the short time 
since its birth. Mr. Meany placed em- 
phasis on the fact that L.L.P.E. has 
been established not as a temporary 
organization but as American labor’s 
permanent political arm. 

“Whether we accomplish all our ob- 
jectives this year or not,” he said, 
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“laboring people are in politics to stay. 
By bitter experience, we have found 
that in self-defense we must keep active 
politically.” 

From that point on, the meeting was 
devoted to reports from individual dele- 
gates and the interchange of informa- 
tion and ideas as to how state and 
local organizations can best coordinate 
their activities with those of L.L.P.E. 

At the conclusion of the conference 
a declaration was drafted and adopted 
by unanimous vote. The declaration 
read in part as follows: 

“Repression of human rights and 
freedoms can never succeed in Amer- 
ica. The Taft-Hartley Act is now con- 
firming this truth anew. 

“The Taft-Hartley Act not only 
seeks to destroy the economic rights of 
American workers by fettering their 
trade unions, but it also attempts to 
prevent political retaliation by labor 
and the furtherance of any progressive 
legislative program. It does this by 
prohibiting the expenditure of union 
funds for political purposes. 

“But organized labor is not taking 
that .blow lying down. Our people 
throughout the nation are rising to the 
challenge and are determined that the 
political- influence of the trade union 
movement shall become more powerful 
in our land than ever before. 

“As the first. step toward that ob- 
jective, the American Federation of 
Labor already has organized Labor’s 
League for Political Education, which 
is now functioning. It must become a 
permanent organization. 


ro 


‘= 


George Meany, L.L.P.E.’s secretary-treasurer, and Joseph D. Keenan, 
executive assistant, at state representatives’ meeting in Washington 


“Two cardinal principles have been 
enunciated by the League. 


“Tt must carry on a nationwide cam- 


paign of political education among the 
rank-and-file of American workers to 
impress upon them the vital need of 
registering and voting. From a prac- 
tical standpoint, we cannot hope to win 


unless union members understand the 
ymportance of the election issues and 


“are interested enough to vote. 


“From the same standpoint, singe 
under the Taft-Hartley Act we must 
depend. upon the voluntary contribu- 
tions of our members for financial sup- 

(Continued on Page 30) 


Alexander Archer 


Here cameraman has caught leading worker-citizens from five key states—George Haberman of Wisconsin, 
C.J. Haggerty, California; James McDevitt, Pennsylvania; Matthew Woll, New York; R.G. Soderstrom, Illinois 
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American delegates—Brown (left), Fenton (center) and Jewell—study the agenda in pre-conference huddle 


free Labor at London 


By FRANK FENTON, IRVING BROWN and BERT JEWELL 


HE International Trade Union 

Conference on the European Re- 
covery Program took place on March 9 
and 10 in London at Transport House, 
home of the British Trades Union Con- 
gress. This marked the first step for- 
Ward in the rallying of workers’ sup- 
pert to the Marshall Plan and the be- 
gimnings of direct participation by the 
European trade union movement in 
the deliberations and administration of 


ERP. 


_ Pwentv-eight trade union organiza- 


Hoas from thirteen Marshall Plan 
®untries were represented at London. 
There were fifty delegates and ob- 
‘tvers. It is estimated that, in all, 
lose to {0,000,000 workers of Western 
Europe ind America were represented. 


The conference call had been sent 


out by tlic British T.U.C. and the Bene- 
lux tr unions. The sessions were 
Preside | over by Miss Florence Han- 
APRIL. 1948 


cock, chairman of the British T.U.C., 
who in her opening address stressed 
the need of the conference “to explore 
the position of the European and 
American trade unions in relation to 
the productive efforts and the admin- 
istrative problems involved in the Re- 
covery Program.” The Benelux trade 
union representatives—Louis Major 
of Belgium, Evert Kupers of the Neth- 
erlands and Jean Fohrmann of Lux- 
embourg—were elected vice-chairmen 
of the conference. 

Vincent Tewson, general secretary 
of the British T.U.C., declared that 
the conference was restricted to those 
countries which had participated in the 
Paris E.R.P. Conference and their 
bonafide trade unions accepting the 
principles of E.R.P. 

Although invitations had been sent 
to the Greek and Icelandic trade unions, 
it proved impossible for them to have 


delegates in attendance. While the Ital- 
ian trade union movement (C.G.I.L), 
dominated by the Communist Party, 
had refused to participate, the minority 
composed of the right-wing Socialist, 
Republican and Catholic tendencies 
sent representatives who were seated 
as observers. 

It was emphasized by Mr. Tewson 
that the character of’ the conference 
was consultative, exploratory and a 
prelude to future conferences and or- 
ganizational activities, especially after 
E.R.P. becomes a living reality. 

The first day of the London meeting 
was taken up with declarations and re- 
ports from the various delegations. 
The major observations of the Euro- 
pean delegates were: 

(1) Europe was in dire need of 
Marshall Plan aid; if outside aid were 
not forthcoming, workers’ standards 
would decline by a minimum of 25 per 
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Miss Florence Hancock, chairman of the British 
Trades Union Congress, enjoys a joke during confer- 
ence recess. The others (left to right) are Evert 
Kupers, Dutch delegate; Vincent Tewson, secretary 


of the T.U.C., and Arthur Deakin, general secretary, 
Transport and General Workers Union of Great 
Britain. Below, three who came from Italy—V alerio 
Agostinone, Guglielmo Canini and Davide Cittoni 
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cent and in some countries economic 
and political collapse might become un- 
idable. 
0 The united efforts of American 
ier for the Marshall Plan were not 
j welcomed but hailed as the best 
rantee of aid without political 
. The harmonious activity of 
the A. F. of L. and C.1.O. representa- 
tives at the conference was cited by al- 
most every speaker. 
3) Labor was to participate in the 
tions and administration of the 
Recovery Program not only in terms 
of the national governments but also 
as a unified force in the work of the 
sixteen nations’ economic organization. 
Ip addition to the statements of the 
European representatives, there were 
addresses by the American delegates. 
Frank Fenton spoke for the A. F. of L., 
James Carey for the C.I.O. and Bert 
Jewell for the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives Association. The international 
solidarity and understanding which 
characterized their remarks made a 
deep impression upon all those present. 


Press Comments on Fenton Talk 


The Fenton speech was not only well 
received but received special comment 
in the British newspapers. His re- 
marks follow in part: 

"We firmly believe that the success 
of E.R.P. will depend in large part 
upon labor and the trade union move- 
ments of Western Europe. To enable 
the Europeans themselves to rebuild 
and reconstruct-their war-torn and dis- 
rupted economies, in addition to their 
own efforts outside aid has become 
essential, and this can only come in 
large measure from the U.S.A. 

“All American labor has endorsed 


wholeheartedly and enthusiastically the - 


basic principles and implications of the 
ER.P. We have worked together and 
will continue—in unity and harmony— 
t0guarantee that aid to Europe will be 
adequate and sufficient enough, with 
N@ political strings attached, to enable 
the Europeans themselves to overcome 
thé barriers which stand in the way of 
eit further progress. For it has be- 
come quite clear that continued eco- 
nomic distress threatens not only the 
mstitutions of democracy here in Eu- 
fope but the common heritage of 
Aiiéricans and Europeans. * * * 
“Tn the light of the magnitude of the 
Piediiction task which lies ahead, we 
itel that the success or failure of E.R.P. 
ds in large measure upon labor. 
whether it succeeds or fails means 
Yentual! the continuation or the end 
ofa fre: . democratic Western Europe 
M@ Which free trade unions anda free 
con Jive. In the long run, this 
will app'y equally to the future of 
cai. trade unions, 
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“Trade union support in all 
affected nations is crucial. Those 
who want to destroy democratic 
Western Europe begin by trying 
to turn trade unions against 
E.R.P. Those who want to save 
democracy and free trade union- 
ism must make E.R.P. succeed. 

“Without desiring to impose 
our will upon anyone and with- 
out insisting on any specific type 
of program, it has occurred to us 
that, in order to rally workers’ 
support to E.R.P. and.in order 
to checkmate those who wish to 
sabotage Western European eco- 
nomic, political and social recov- 
ery, the trade union movement 
both in Europe and America 
should— 

“(1) Play a vital role in the 
eventual administration and or- 
ganization of E.R.P. 

“(2) Accept a unified approach to 
the problems of Western Europe and 
attempt to organize its continuing or 
liaison committees on that basis. 

“(3) Assure that the safeguards of 
free labor and free trade union condi- 
tions are guaranteed. 

“(4) Demand a primary role in the 
handling of any transfers of workers 
and their families from nation to nation. 

“(5) Supervise and cooperate in 
the training and retraining. programs 
of workers and to plan for the increase 
of productivity. 

“(6) Secure a definite and workable 
relationship between the increase of 
productivity and the standard of liv- 
ing of workers, thus, through this 
and other sound measures, eventually 
achieving common high living stand- 
ards. 

“In closing, I should like to say for 
myself and my colleagues that we are 
very happy to have served in this pre- 
liminary and exploratory conference. 
However, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that within the immediate future 
the Continuing Committee call a con- 
ference of all the participating organi- 
zations to further develop and imple- 
ment the trade unions’ role in Europe’s 
reconstruction.” 

Brother Jewell, representing the 
Railway Labor Executives Associa- 
tion, pointed out that American eco- 
nomic aid was not motivated by any 
desire to solve domestic economic 
problems or possible future crises. On 
the contrary, he said, # is evident that 
American exports could contribute to 
or aggravate inflationary problems at 
home. But the United States is more 
concerned with doing everything pos- 
sible to assist in the restoration of the 
economic and political stability of 
Europe, Mr. Jewell declared. 

The conference selected two com- 





Leon Jouhaux of French Force Ouvriere 
was named to Continuing Committee 


mittees—one on declaration of policy 
and the other to propose recom- 
mendations on “continuing machin- 
ery.” These committes reported back 
on the second and final day of the con- 
ference. 

The policy declaration, unanimously 
adopted after discussion and some 
changes, stressed the following salient 
ideas : 

“The Recovery Program requires 
for its full accomplishment the effective 
cooperation of the workers’ organiza- 
tions in all the participating countries. 
* * * Without American aid the confer- 
ence foresees almost insurmountable 
difficulties in the way of a rétonstruc- 
tion of the European economic system 
on a self-supporting basis. * * * No 
unacceptable conditions are attached to 
the offer of American aid and * * * 
there shall be no interference in the 
internal affairs of any participating 
country.” 


Backs Production Measures 


The policy declaration also called for 
support of necessary production meas- 
ures of the sixteen participating na- 
tions to make E.R.P. succeed and looked 
with favor upon “developing those ac- 
tivities in economic cooperation which 
cut across national frontiers.” 

Creation of an E.R.P. Trade Union 
Advisory Committee was urged to 
maintain relationships with the E.R.P. 
administrative machinery. It was held 
that unions should participate in the 
work of their governments as well as 
in the “work of the conferences of the 
participating governments.” 

In the policy declaration the confer- 
ence also placed on record “its high 
appreciation of the initiative taken by 
the American labor movement, in com- 
plete unity of spirit, in the formula- 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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HE Southern organizing campaign 

of the American Federation of 
Labor is continuing to achieve a meas- 
ure of progress in the face of enormous 
legislative difficulties. This is rather 
remarkable, for today Southern work- 
ers are enslaved not only by the Taft- 
Hartley Act; in many states of the 
Southland, recently enacted state anti- 
labor legislation is actually far more 
restrictive than the Taft-Hartley Act 
itself. 

The campaign against organized 
labor is continuing in the Mississippi 
and South Carolina Legislatures in 
their present sessions. The Mississippi 
House of Representatives, by a one- 
vote majority, passed a bill prohibiting 
anyone from acting as a representative 
of workers in collective bargaining who 
is not a qualified voter in Mississippi. 
This measure would prohibit any inter- 





Souiteda Libs 
| iqlda Back 


By GEORGE L. GOOGE , Regional Director of Organization 


national union official 
or organizer who is a 
citizen of a state other 
than Mississippi from 
organizing, advising or 
counseling workers’ 
groups or organiza- 
tions. We are hopeful 
of being able to defeat 
this and similar unde- 
sirable bills in the Mis- 
sissippi Senate. 

In South Carolina 
the lower house passed 
a bill banning union 
security, but we have 
been able to block the 
measure in the Senate. 
However, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas and Texas have al- 
ready outlawed all forms of union se- 


MR. 





GOOGE 





curity in contracts be 
tween labor and manp- 
agement. 


The anti-labor legis- 
lation now in effect in 
the South has made 
negotiation of new con- 
tracts extremely diffi- 
cult. And it has made 
negotiations much more 
prolonged. Contracts 
that normally could be 
renewed and negotiated 
in a few hours now take 
many’ weeks and some- 
times months. Asa re- 
sult, organizers and 
union representatives 
are tied up constantly, 
and labor’s essential task of organizing 
the unorganized wage-earner suffers. 

The handicaps imposed by the Taft- 























In the South, under A. F. of L. banner, wage-earners of both 


aS 





races work together for economic advancement 


a | 
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These girls are volunteer organizers. Southern women are imbued with old-time zeal for trade union cause 


Hartley Act, pyramided upon the state 
anti-union statues, have caused the or- 
ganization of new local unions and 
unorganized plants in the South to 
decline approximately 75 per cent. 
Southern members, local unions, city 
central bodies and State Federations 
of Labor are not meekly accepting the 
situation. The have reacted to the chal- 
lenge in a very wholesome manner. 
Southern wage-earners and their 
iriends are extremely active in register- 
ing to vote and taking a leading part 
in the primaries. In Louisiana the 
State Federation of Labor and the 
afiliated local unions, by devoting all 
of their energies to the job before them, 
have already succeeded in electing a 
Legislature of which the overwhelming 
Majority is pledged to organized labor’s 
Slative program. . This heartening 
velopment in Louisiana is a symbol 
and forerunner of the coming avalanche 
that will strike down labor’s political 
jiemies in many of the Southern states. 
Another straw in the wind is Sumter 
There the author of 
anti-labor statutes passed by the 
«gislature has been defeated. 
ult foreshadows what labor ex- 
will happen in other counties in 
coming statewide primaries. 
While labor’s back has been to the 
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wall over the legislative situation, and 
political activities in defense of labor’s 
very life are consuming a large part of 
labor’s energies, material organizing 
progress nevertheless continues. Many 
of our international unions have made 
splendid advances during the past six 
months. 

In a joint campaign of the Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers Union and 
the American Federation of Labor, 
twelve new local unions have been 
organized and nineteen plants have 
signed their first contracts with these 
twelve new local unions. These plants 
produce vegetable oil, sulphuric acid, 
wood extracts, pharmaceuticals and 
other chemical items. 


Pay Boosts and Other Gains 


The contracts which have been 
negotiated have brought the employes 
of these plants wage increases ranging 
from 7% cents to 65 cents an hour. 
The agreements havg also established 
seniority, provided grievance machin- 
ery and guaranteed the workers paid 
vacations, paid holidays and other bene- 
fits. The organizingstaff of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is assisting 
the International Chemical Workers 
Union in completely organizing the 
chemical industry in the South. 


In the same territory the Retail 
Clerks International Association is also 
making notable progress. The Retail 
Clerks local union in Memphis, Tennes- 
see is rapidly spreading into that city’s 
department and clothing stores. The 
Retail Clerks have succeeded in ob- 
taining a contract with Montgomery 
Ward and most of the retail outlets at 
Elizabethton, Tennessee. They have 
recently won contracts in Asheville, 
North Carolina. ; 

In Atlanta all of the chain grocery 
outlets are under union shop agree- 
ments, and the Retail Clerks have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining contracts with 
Woolworth’s and seven leading men’s 
and women’s clothing stores. As this 
is written, the R.C.I.A. has elections 
pending in two of the largest depart- 
ment stores, with the overwhelming 
majority of the workers who will vote 
active in the union. 

In addition, the Retail Clerks have 
recently signed contracts with all of 
the food and fruit outlets as well as 
men’s haberdashery shops at Miami 
Beach, Florida. They have also secured 
a number of stores inMississippi cities. 
They now have active campaigns on at 
Nashville, Tennessee, and Orlando, 
Florida. 

The American Federation of State, 
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County and Municipal Employes has 
recently organized five new local unions 
in Tampa, Florida. Those covered are 
the Hillsboro County employes, ° the 
Tampa City Police Department, the 
non-teacher employes of the Board of 
Education and the miscellaneous white 
and Negro city employes. This union 
has just succeeded in organizing all the 
city employes at Waycross, Georgia. 
It has also established two locals at 
Savannah, Georgia, covering the city 
and county employes in that community. 

The Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers have just completed an or- 
ganizational campaign and negotiated 
contracts with the bakeries at John- 
son City, Tennessee, and Lynchburg, 
Virginia. The Laundry Workers In- 
ternational Union has organized a 
number of new Southern locals since 
the first of the year, while the United 
Textile Workers have just won an 
election and splendid contract with the 
Bemis Bag Mills at Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

It is impossible, of course, to cite all 
the gains achieved by the various in- 
ternational unions despite the present 
legislative difficulties. The old-line 
standard organizations are continuing 
their steady pace of progress. Today 
in the South there are more building 
trades workers under contract than 








ever before in our history. In the con- 
struction industry relationships be- 
tween organized labor and employers 
are improving rather than deterior- 
ating. Typical is the report of the 
International Hod Carriers, Building 
and Common Laborers. This union 
has enrolled many thousands of new 
Southern members in recent months 
and tells of. harmonious relations with 
the general contractors. 


Unionization of Citrus Industry 


The 75,000 workers employed in 
Florida’s ‘citrus fruit industry are 
rapidly being organized. Among the 
harvesting workers are pickers, loaders, 
grove workers, caretakers and machine 
operators. In the packing end of the 
industry there are graders, washers, 
labelers, crate makers and crate closers. 
The canning branch has grown to be 
the largest employing department of 
Florida’s huge citrus industry. The 
workers in this department include ex- 
tractors, pasteurizers, peelers, section- 
izers, machine closers, operators, casers 
and labeling and shipping employes. 

Fort Pierce was the city of early 
experimentation in the organization 


of the citrus workers in Florida. 
Citrus Workers Local Union No. 
22576 was created in 1941. It became 


the bellwether for union organization 


Florida’s mammoth citrus industry is being organized rapidly. These men are pickers, members of A. F. of L. 
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among the citrus workers of the state. 
Its members were employed 11 the 
largest packinghouse in the sta:c, op- 
erated by the Fort Pierce Growers As 
sociation. There the popular “[ndian 
River” citrus fruit was packed and 
shipped to the Eastern markets. Fuyfj 
recognition of the union was granted 
by the company shortly after the un 
ion’s organization. The agreement, 
with 100 per cent membership in the 
company operation, has renewed itself 
by annual stages. 

If an irregular westerly line were 
drawn across the state of Florida from 
a point about Daytona Beach, the citrus 
belt would be represented by that ter- 
ritory south of the line, with the heart 
of the citrus-growing section centered 
in Polk County. In that county are 
Lakeland, Bartow, Winter Haven, 
Lake Wales, Haines City, Auburndale 
and Frostproof. 

As the Florida citrus industry 
developed into big business, the em- 
ployes turned to trade unionism. They 
felt the need for unions which could 
represent them effectively in their ef- 
forts to obtain good wages and decent 
working conditions. 

Before the war most of the plants 
worked only a handful of workers. 
Now 500 workers are not uncommon. 
And some of the plants employ 1,500 
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The citrus industry employs thousands of women. These trade unionists work for the Adams Packing Assn. 


and even more. Citrus is big business, 

The industry’s great expansion came 
during the war years. Government 
orders for citrus fruits and citrus juices 
poured into Florida. 

Despite the obstacles put in labor’s 
path by the passage of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, the A. F. of L.’s organizational 
program in the Florida citrus industry 
has gone forward. Today a total of 
thirty-one unions is in existence. 

The big drive to organize the in- 
dustry started late in the 1946-47 
season. Since that time, out of twenty- 
five petitions filed with the NLRB, 
tWenty-three have been wofi by the 
American Federation of Labor’s af- 
filiates i that section involving the in- 
Side plant workers and truck drivers’ 


National Farm Labor Union 
ed a big part in the organiza- 

rive. It has established seven- 
+h unions in the citrus groves. 
msters have established one 
1 at Orlando. 
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Newly organized unions of citrus 
workers have not generally gone out 
for across-the-board wage increases 
because of a bad slump in citrus prices. 
However, a stabilization program has 
been accepted for wages and a great 
many individual rate adjustments have 
been made. 

A major gain has been the establish- 
ment of the right to continued em- 
ployment from year to year. In the 
pre-union era the citrus workers were 
considered entirely as seasonal work- 
ers, with no reemployment rights for 
future seasons. Seniority clauses in 
the contracts between labor and em- 
ployers put a stop to this. Voluntary 
arbitration has been established for the 
settlement of disputes and in many 
cases for the settlement of wage rates. 

Now under contract with the citrus 
workers’ unions are@the Adams Pack- 
ing Association, Auburndale ; the Para- 
mount Canning Company, Haines City ; 
the Fort Pierce Growers Association 
and the American Fruit Growers As- 


sociation, Fort Pierce ; the Lake Wales 
Citrus Growers Association and the 
Florida Citrus Canners Corporation, 
Lake Wales; the Floridagold Citrus 
Corporation, with plants at Lake 
Alfred, Dundee and Eagle Lake; the 
Mann Brothers Canning Company, 
Lakeland; and the Dr. Philips plant, 
Orlando. 

The workers who pack, process and 
can most of the foremost trade-marked 
brands are now working under 
A. F. of L. contracts. When you 
drink orange or grapefruit juice from 
cans labeled “Adams,” “Paramount,” 
“Donald Duck,” “Sealsweet,” “Flori- 
gold,” “Blue Goose,” “Florida-Gold,” 
“Dr. Phillips,” etc., you are consuming 
juice that has met the highest stand- 
ards and you have the added satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the workers in- 
volved no longer serve under sweat- 
shop conditions but are unionized and 
enjoying union conditions. 

In the organizing drive among the 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Working With the Klemen 


By H. A. BRADLEY, President, Chemical Workers International Union 


with virtually limitless potential- 
ities—that is the chemical indus- 
try. Today it is employing hundreds of 
thousands of workers. How many more 
it will employ as it grows only the 
future can answer. 

It .is with these workers in the 
chemical field that we are concerned— 
the men who are employed to do a 
thousand different jobs, from those 
who work in comparative safety to 
those who must contend with searing 
acids, toxic fumes, dust and gases. 
As recently as ten years ago most of 
these workers received a meager 35 
to 40 cents an hour, hardly commensu- 
rate with the high profits that the 
manufacturers and big cartels were 
reaping. 

These are the men—and women— 
who comprise the International Chem- 
ical Workers Union. It is to this 
union that they have turned for pro- 
tection and strength. For the protec- 
tion of their health and safety in their 
work, for the protection and advance- 
ment of their standard of living, and 
for the streygth—found only in unity— 
to fight for their rights. 

But perhaps we are getting ahead of 
our story. 


Gained Foothold in First World War 


The chemical industry gained its 
first real foothold on the North Amer- 
ican continent in World War I. Prior 
to that time the industry here was 
practically non-existent. Most chem- 
icals were imported from Germany. 
But the outbreak of hostilities changed 
all this. Of necessity, the chemical 
industry on this continent began to 
emerge. 

And _ then, like 
“rowed.” 

By 1930 it was a sizable industry, 
becoming increasingly important, 
though as recently as 1935 there were 
only 275,000 people employed in it. 

In the surge of organization that 
occurred in all industries from 1932 
on, there came, too, a demand for 
organization from workers in a few of 
the chemical plants scattered through- 
out the country. Federal labor unions 
were then organized by the American 
Federation of Labor as the demand 
and necessity arose. 

By 1940 the industry had grown 


EN VAST and expanding industry 
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tremendously. The 3,500 people then 
in the federal unions became insistent 
on a broad organizing campaign. The 
chief factors which brought about this 
demand were the work- 
ing conditions far from 
ideal in a number of 
plants, and the very low 
wages, especially when 
measured against the in- 
dustry’s extremely high 
profits. 

I was then a member 
of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor or- 
ganizing staff, manag- 
ing the Akron area 
office, when the Federa- 
tion handed me the as- 
signment of organizing 
a council of federal 
unions whose members 
worked in the chemical 
industry. In September 
of that year a confer- 
ence of all the federal labor unions in 
the chemical industry was called. Forty 
representatives of those locals as- 
sembled in Akron and formed the In- 
ternational Council of Chemical. and 
Allied Industries Union. I was elected 
president and Richard E. Tomlinson 
was elected secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Tomlinson had worked sixteen 
years in a chemical plant in Chicago, 
handling sulphuric, nitric and hydro- 
chloric acids. He knew the men and 
their problems. He knew, too, that 
their work was not child’s play. 

The first year*the Council was 
financed by a voluntary tax of five 
cents per member. The next year the 
per capita tax was increased to ten 
cents, where it remained until the union 
was chartered by the A. F. of L. 

Came World War II. Explosives— 
and things not yet dreamed of by most 
of the world—called for all-out produc- 
tion. The chemical workers promptly 
responded and turned in an outstanding 
performance. 


For example, fundreds of our mem- 
bers were employed in the production 
of the atom bomb. Because of the 
secrecy surrounding their work, these 
members found tMemselves deprived of 
the use of normal union bargaining and 
grievance procedures. But they did not 
permit this to deter them from con- 
tinuing their vital work at full speed. 
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Time lost because of work stoppages 
during the war in the chemical indus- 
try was less than .01 of one per cent, 
a record of which our union feels 
extremely proud. 

By early 1944 our 
membership had in- 
creased to over 20,000 
and wages in the plants 
we had organized had 
been more than doubled. 
The American Federa- 
tion of Labor was peti- 
tioned for a charter. 
And in September, 
1944, at Cleveland, 
delegates from 101 local 
unions looked on with 
pride as President Wil- 
liam Green made the 
charter presentation to 
the now autonomous 
International Chemical 
Workers Union. 

One of the first offi- 
cial acts of the new international union 
was to admit Canada’s chemical work- 
ers to membership. The entire Cana- 
dian membership of the C.I.O. chemi- 
cal workers rebelled ini”1944 and peti- 
tioned our union for admission. Most 
of these locals were represented at our 
constitutional convention. They have 
proved to be very good members, con- 
stantly growing in number. William 
Edmonston of Toronto, who led them 
in the I.C.W.U. has been elected by 
the Canadian delegates to the post of 
Canadian director and seventh vice- 
president of the International Chemical 
Workers Union. 

The growth of the organization as 
a whole, while not phenomenal, has 
been steady and continued. We now 
have approximately 900 contracts cov- 
ering more than 100,000 workers. In 
the past year alone, the union’s mem- 
bership has increased by 32.1 per cent. 





Sixty people are employed by the 
international union on a full-time basis. 
Most of these are organizers in the 
field in the United States and Canada. 

The wage scale has advanced from 
the not uncommon 35 to 40 cents a 
hour of a decade ago to the point where 
now only a handful of chemical work- 
ers receive less than $1 an hour. 

And in spite of the fact that pre 
tection of the health and safety: 0 
chemical workers has been one of the 
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most difficult problems we have had 
io face, here too there has been a de- 
ded improvement. Safety devices 
have been installed through our ef- 
forts, protective clothing and equip- 
ment provided, and working hours 
broken down in certain instances. 
However, it has proved impossible ta 
make any general rulings that would 
safeguard the welfare of workers in 
the entire industry. 

There are probably more variations 
and types and conditions of work in the 
chemical industry than in any other. 
Some of our people, engaged in the 
manufacture of photographic chemicals, 
work in the dark all the time. Others 
do their entire work one-half mile or 
more’ underground, processing salt, 
borax and the like. Many in our juris- 
diction work under conditions involv- 
ing toxic fumes that prohibit them from 
working more than thirty minutes at a 
time. And many more have no exact 
idea what their particular efforts pro- 
duce. These are the people who work 
on atomic energy. 

Where most other occupations -ad- 
vance the possibility of an industrial 
accident—injury or death from a ma- 
chine or tool—the men and women in 
the chemical industry face a double 
threat. In addition to the danger of 
industrial accidents, there are the 
chemical hazards—painful and often 


faial acid burns, toxic fumes, fatal ex- 
plosions, metal poisoning, silicosis and 
so forth. Poisons may enter the body 
by swallowing, through the pores of 
the body, through ordinary breathing 
or through a break in the skin. 

Such hazards not only increase the 
insurance payments of the chemical 
worker but are a constant source of 
worry to him and to his family. So, 
too, these things have become our 
worry as a union, and we attempt to 
work them out on a plant-by-plant 
basis. 

There are various estimates as to 
how many persons are employed in 
the chemical field. Some say 900,000. 
Many chemical occupations are sea- 
sonal, causing a fluctuation in the em- 
ployment figures. 

Products of the industry cover a 
wide range. Their manufactures pro- 
duce food from the ground, clothing, 
artificial jewelry of many types, bio- 
logicals, cosmetics, medicines, build- 
ing materials and hundreds of other 
items. 

Ours were the first workers to proc- 
ess blood plasma, and to help produce 
sufa drugs, penicillin and _ strepto- 
mycin. Outstanding work for several 
years past has been in the fields of 
medicine and plastics. 

The industry is unusual in that it 
consumes roughly 70 per cent of its 


own output. It is thus its own biggest 
customer, 

With most of the companies it has 
organized the International Chemical 
Workers Union has developed fairly 
satisfactory relationships. Considerable 
mention has been made in the press 
and elsewhere of once anti-union em- 
ployers whose negotiations with the 
International Chemical Workers Un- 
ion made them not only pro-union but 
pro-closed shop. In this the chemical 
workers take considerable pride. It is 
a part of our avowed purpose to strive 
to improve the employer-employe rela- 
tionship, just as it is to strive con- 
stantly for improved wages and work- 
ing conditions, and to foster and sup- 
port legislation in the interests of the 
working class. 

With respect to legislation, trying 
times are ahead, we know. Anti-labor 
legislation has already been passed 
in Congress and many of the states. 
These laws are aimed at undermining 
the workingman’s standard of living. 
Last September our convention took 
unanimous action to seek the repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act and the defeat 
of all who voted for this and similar 
obnoxious measures. 

Despite the present picture, we be- 
lieve that the greatest days of the Inter- 
national Chemical Workers Union, 
and of all of labor, are yet to come. 


The chemical worker is exposed to hazards which are a source of worry not only to himself but to his union 
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HE struggle for Europe has en- 

tered its decisive phase. It is al- 
ready conditioned by the race for time. 
Soviet. Russia is rushing to achieve as 
many faits accomplis as possible before 
American economic aid to Europe can 
change the social and psychological 
conditions of the fight. 

The task of the democratic forces 
in Europe is to contribute toward the 
peace by resistance and vigorous self- 
assertion in the face of totalitarian 
demands and by a clear definition of 
the point beyond which there will be 
no yielding. Only if we put such limits, 
reinforced by emphatic actions, to 
world communism can we prevent it 
from creating ever-new and dangerous 
complications flowing from the vague 
position of the democratic camp. 

The present course of events in 
Europe can be traced to the very fact 
that the weakness of the defense has 
emboldened the aggressor to make far- 
reaching demands. 

Soviet Russia is now rushing to com- 
plete the process of the Gleichschaltung 
(coordination ) under Communist lead- 
ership of the political and economic 
institutions of all those countries which 
lie in its sphere of influence. Obviously 
included in Russia’s plan are Czecho- 


4 German 
Democrat 
Speaks 


By KURT SCHUMACHER 


Chairman, German Social Democratic Party 


Dr. Schumacher was a 
foe of Hitlerism. The 
Nazis threw him into 
a concentration camp. 
A. F. of L. had him as 
a guest speaker at its 
convention in October 


slovakia and Finland. And now, to 
prevent the economic recovery of West- 
ern and Central Europe, the Commu- 
nists are forced to attack Italy, France, 
Austria and Germany as well. It is for 
this reason that the leaders of the 
Social Democratic Parties of these 
countries have become the targets of 
the torrid attacks of the Cominform. 

The political methods of the Commu- 
nists are the same on all battlefields— 
appeal to nationalism, reminders of the 
destruction and plundering wrought by 
Hitler Germany, and common enmity 
against a reviving Germany. Their 
tactics call for the espousal of a type 
of “democracy” which is in reality a 
dictatorship camouflaged by Commu- 
nist double-talk. 

In the present situation, however, 
world communism cannot utilize only 
and not even principally the original 
Communist ideology, that is, the theory 
of the transfortffation of the social 
structure. Those peoples who by their 
proximity to totalitarian state capital- 
ism have had their illusions destroyed 
no longer believe4n world revolution 
and see only the expansion of a huge 
national state. In Western Europe and 
Western Germany, where the model is 
not so close at hand and where the 


dire needs of daily life becloud the view, 
it is true that such illusions are still 
possible. In general, however, the 
nationalistic trappings of Communist 
propaganda are nothing but the eulogies 
of the indispensable “sovereign national 
state” borrowed from the political 
stock-in-trade of the past century and 
brought up to date. 

One hundred years ago the Commu- 
nist manifesto proclaimed the interna- 
tional slogan, “Proletarians ‘of the 
World, Unite!” Today it has been 
transformed into a policy of “National- 
ists of the World, Serve Soviet 
Russia !” 

Scurrilous, devious and deceitful as 
these methods may be, they are no more 
deceptive than is the slogan of pan- 
Slavism. Since the middle of the last 
century Russia has attempted to exploit 
the idea of a federation and a common 
political destiny of all Slavic peoples. 
In this sense pan-Slavism was partially 
responsible for the disintegration of 
Austria-Hungary and Turkey. The 
Bolsheviks in 1919 verycorrectly recog- 
nized pan-Slavism for what it was, 
namely, an arm of Czarist imperialism. 
But when communism did not suffice 
to repel the tremendous military attack 
of the Third Reich, when it became 
necessary to resort to nationalism and 
religion to maintain bolshevism, pat- 
Slavism was resurrected by Stalin, the 
Georgian. Communism and Pat- 
Slavism were coupled. That in this 
process the national sovereignty of 
such non-Slavic countries as Rumania, 
Hungary and Finland was violated has 
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not yet provoked sufficient world in- 
terest. 

The most difficult role in this game 
falls to the German Communists. They 
are now expected to advocate pan- 
Slavism, using pan-German phrases, 
when in reality the content is but pan- 
Russian. The German Communists 
are trying to solve this: dilemma by a 
grotesquely exaggerated nationalism. 
They very consciously revive the tradi- 
tional appeal of every kind of German 
nationalism, be it of the Bismarck, 
Kaiser Wilhelm or Hitler variety. 

In the struggle for Germany, the 
Communists no longer possess their 
own clearly articulated and recogniz- 
able Communist language. They do 
nothing but reiterate the propaganda 
spouted by the chauvinist beasts of the 
Storm Troops during the twelve years 
of Adolf Hitler’s Third Reich. 


Forced Unity in Russian Zone 


The world paid little attention when 
at the beginning of 1946, by the use of 
every means of terror, the Soviet mili- 
tary administration carried out the un- 
fication of the Communist and Social 
Democratic Parties in its zone of oc- 
cupation in Germany. Actually, this 
was perhaps the most fatal event of the 
postwar period. Since then the illusion 
that a democratic compromise can be 
effected with a dictatorship has been 
shattered in the Soviet zone. The 
Christian Democratic Union and the 
Democratic Liberals, who for nearly 
two years gave the Communists the 
opportunity to conduct themselves in 
a democratic way, have been absolutely 
gleichgeschaltet. Now they differ from 
the Communists only in name. They 
have become nothing but the instru- 
ments of the occupation authorities. 

Holding out the promise of unity, 
world communism is now trying to 
lure the population of the three West- 
erm zones of Germany into its camp. 
The fact that until now Soviet Russia 
alone was the stumbling block to a 
united Germany and has furthered a 
split Germany is lost in the fanfare 
ot nationalistic propaganda. The at- 
tempt is being made to talk the Ger- 
mans into accepting a mythical German 
unity which would entail the very real 
loss of any and all German freedom. 

_ The Social Democratic Party was the 
first and for a long time the only party 
in Germany to lead this fight for free- 


dom. _it bluntly refused any attempt 
at unification or even privileged co- 
Operation with the Communists. In 


this attitude it had the full support of 
ts membership but not always that of 
other German parties or the Western 


Sccupatior’ authorities. The Social 
Democratic Party of the Western zones 
hever entered into a discussion with 
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pro-Communist groups. And it was 
on this basis that the magnicient strug- 
gle for freedom waged by the Social 
Democratic Party of Berlin and the 
underground, though dangerous and 
costly, movement of the Social Demo- 
crats in the Eastern zone was devel- 
oped. 

Among other things, it was probably 
as a result of the lessons drawn from 
the experience of twelve years with the 
Hitler dictatorship that the Social 
Democrats did not follow the common 
fashionable trend from nationalist dic- 
tatorship to totalitarian communism. 
If Soviet Russia were not today en- 
trenched in the heart of Germany as 
a mighty victorious power with the 
longest common frontier, the Commu- 
nist Party of Western Germany would 
be but a small group of incorrigible and 
politically worthless individuals and 
that of Eastern Germany even smaller 
and more powerless because of the first- 
hand experiences of the Eastern Ger- 


- aid. 


man population with communism. But 
victorious Russia finds an audience, 
and aside from nationalism, the miser- 
able economic and social conditions 
prevailing in Western Germany aid 
the Communists in gaining a foothold 
here and there. 


West Germany and American Aid 


Western Germany need not enter 
into competition with other European 
countries requiring American economic 
Its importance for the economic 
and political recovery of Europe is 
obvious. America ought not to export 
any goods to Europe which can be 
manufactured by the Europeans them- 
selves. American aid has for its aim 
the revival of the idle production capac- 
ities of Europe. Germany possesses 
this production capacity to a large ex- 
tent and has strategic industrial bases. 

Practically speaking, the Marshall 
Plan would have little meaning: with- 
out the coal, iron, steel and artificial 
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Anti-Communists brave rain to attend a rally before ruined Reichstag 
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fertilizer of Western Germany and 
could not be realized without running 
the danger of a crisis. Additional 
American aid means additional possi- 


“bilities for producing coal and steel. 


But the picture also confronts us 
with other facts. The Western Eu- 
ropean nations must decide whether 
they want to pursue a joint policy with 
the object of managing and exploiting 
Germany or whether they want to act 
together with Germany. For them the 
moment has come when they must 
decide whether they want to continue 
the old policy toward a Germany which 
is in danger of complete dissolution or 
whether they want to undertake a 
fundamental reorganization of Europe. 

In order to achieve these new aims, 
however, the old methods must be dis- 
carded. The territorial demands made 
also by the West, which are gradually 
beginning to emerge more clearly, the 
uncertainty about reparations and the 
adherence to the policy of dismantling 
are great dangers. Concretely speak- 
ing, it is a question of deciding the 
reindustrialization of Europe. It is in 
the nature of humans to raise moral 
questions when in reality it is a matter 
of concealing the fact of economic 
rivalry. 

The economy of Germany developed 
as a unit and could not survive the 
partition into zones. If the industries 
of Central and Eastern Germany are 
out of the picture for the time being, 
then corresponding substitute indus- 
tries must be built up in Bizonia in 
order to make possible the functioning 
of the Western German economy. In 


What the N.A.M. Promised —Two Years Ago 


@ Remove price controls on manufactured 
goods and production will step up fast. Goods 
will then pour into the market and, within a 
reasonable time, prices will adjust themselves 
naturally and competitively, as they always 
have, in line with the real worth of things. 
This is the way you can get the goods you 
want at prices you can afford to pay. 


case, however, the Soviet zone of oc- 
cupation is again reunited with West- 
ern Germany, the industrial potential 
of the Western zone must be in a posi- 
tion to fill the economic vacuum of 
the Eastern zone. 

If the European nations take the 
view that their legitimate and justified 
demands can be realized through the 
exercise of power, there can be neither 
an economic nor a psychological basis 
for Germany’s recovery. The decision 
whether in the future the revival of 
Germany economy or the exploitation 
of Germany as a mere source of repara- 
tions will be the basis of European 
policy must be made now. 

Another obstacle to the recovery of 
Europe is the lack of political organiza- 
tion of Germany. A joint political 
policy of the Allies and the Germans is 
impossible at present because of the 
attitude of Soviet Russia. Specific 
political programs for individual sec- 
tions of Germany are ineffective be- 
cause they originate with the occupa- 
tion authorities and are not the result 
of the will of the German people. 

When the Allies occupied Germany 
as conquerors, their ideas exercised a 
determining influence on the various 
parts of Germany. 

The Russians carried through a 
social revolution in an autocratic, 
bureaucratic, and military manner. If 
the German workers had been permit- 
ted to have their say in this revolution, 
the results would have been quite dif- 
ferent. The ideas of totalitarian state 
capitalism do not correspond to the 
socialistic desires of German workers. 


















—National Association of Manufacturers, 
in paid newspaper advertisements, 1946. 


. MORAL: DON'T EVER BELIEVE THE N.A.M.—NOT EVER 


























It is certain that there would not have 
been a revolution which finally re~ilted 
in political disfranchisement, human 
degradation, the loss of freedom. the 
distortion of the concept of trad- un- 
ionism and the establishment of Soviet 
corporations which make Russia the 
greatest capitalist on German territory, 
On the other hand, the occupation 
authorities in the West have hindered 
the social evolution of their zones and 
given Third Reich profiteers too many 
economic and political opportunities, 
Here, too, the social and political re- 
sults would have been different if the 
German people had been consulted, 


Relative Freedom in the West 


We realize, of course, that the exist- 
ence in the Western zones of relative 
political freedom, which is evident in 
the freedom of recognition, of freedom 
for the formation of political parties, 
and of freedom of criticism, is a decided 
advantage over the situation in the 
Eastern zones. - The present form of 
organization of the Western zones, 
however, depends far too much on the 
authority of the military governments 
to permit it to become popular. All 
sides regard it as provisional, a circum- 
stance which prevents the full utiliza- 
tion of all available resources for econo- 
mic reconstruction. 

Nevertheless, the Social Democratic 
Party with the help of the present gov- 
ernment is making every effort to 
revive the economy of Western Ger- 
many and thus exert a magnetic in- 
fluence on the Eastern zone. The 
German Social Democracy is fighting 
and always will fight to have all Ger- 
many participate in the Marshall Plan. 
But it objects to American aid being 
used as a source of profit for German 
capitalism at the expense of the people. 

More than a mere policy of anti- 
communism is needed to defeat world 
communism in Germany. We must 
succeed in arousing the self-confidence 
of the German workers and inspire 
the conviction that as a result of their 
struggles they will be able themselves 
to determine the political and econo- 
mic structure of their country. With- 
out American aid there would be the 
imminent danger that Europe would 
fall into the hands of the Soviets. The 
ideological and political situation in 
Europe and in Germany, however, is 
as different from that of the United 
States as is the economic setup. The 
common link is democracy. 

The workers of Germany will defend 
democracy. But they are not willing 
to fight for capitalism. The experieay 
of the last decades has shown that mm 
Germany, and throughout Central and 
Western Europe as well, democracy 
must have Socialist results to insure its 
successful existence. 
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T-H Bunk vs. T-H Facts 


By J. ALBERT WOLL and HERBERT S. THATCHER 


Act established a Joint Congres- 

sional Committee to make studies 
and investigations in the field of labor 
relations and to report on the opera- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley Act. A few 
weeks ago the Committee majority is- 
sued a report claiming that the law was 
operating very well, that it was a fine 
thing for employers, employes and un- 
ions, and that there was no cause for 
complaint. A minority report which 
was subsequently issued took sharp 
exception to the majority’s findings. 
The present article is the answer of 
the American Federation of Labor to 
the claims made in the majority report. 


At the outset, it must be made clear 
that it is impossible to make any con- 
clusive statement concerning the full 
extent of the ill effects of the Taft- 
Hartley Act during its first six months 
of operation. This is so for a number 
of reasons, 

First, six months is entirely too 
brief a period of time in which to make 
any estimate of the real impact of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Paul Herzog, the 
chairman of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, so stated in a recent ad- 
dress before the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The New York 
Times of March 19 reported as follows: 

_It is still too early to tell how effee- 
tively the new statute is working in prac- 
tice, said Mr. Herzog. Many sections of 
the act are as yet untried. For example, 
he added, no unfair labor practice cases 
brought solely under the new law have 
reached the stage where the Board can 
make a decision. 


iy ITLE IV of the Taft-Hartley 


Second, the great bulk of collective 
bargaining contracts throughout the 
country were not opened for wage dis- 
cussions or other purposes during this 
six-month period. They will be opened 
or terminated in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1948, and at that time the effect 
upon negotiations can be more accu- 
tately ascertained. 

Third, the period between August, 
1947, and February, 1948, has been 
one of high profits, so that employers 
have been less inclined to utilize the 
act against labor and thus precipitate 
disturbances than they otherwise would 
be. When a period of recession or de- 
Pression sets in, the full effects of the 
atin weakening labor organizations 
can beticr be estimated. 
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Fourth, this is a Presidential elec- 
tion year, and until the election is over 
it could be expected that employers 
would be reluctant to invoke the full 
severity of the law against labor. 

Finally, the effect of the act upon 
the day-to-day functioning of labor 
unions, and particularly in their organi- 
zational activity and in their collective 
bargaining, is difficult to appraise in a 
concrete fashion because so many in- 
tangible factors are involved. How- 
ever, the American Federation of 
Labor does know that the Taft-Hartley 
Act, generally, has worked adversely 
against labor in the manner first an- 
ticipated. 

The Federation has had sufficient 
first-hand experience under the act to 


know at least some of its specific ef- 
fects. Labor organizations all over the 
country, and particularly in the South, 
have reported that since the passage of 
the Taft-Hartley Act the process of 
organizing the unorganized has greatly 
increased in difficulty. 

Employers have been quick to utilize 
the so-called free speech provisions to 
distribute circulars, letters and pam- 
phlets and to make speeches to their 
employes condemning unions, stating 
how much better off employes would 
be without unions and reminding them 
that under the Taft-Hartley Act they 
have a federal right to refrain from 
joining unions. 

While such statements and speeches 
may not contain open threats, they 
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imply much. They have a considerable 
deterring effect on workers who are 
considering joining a union. 

Organizing has also been made more 
difficult by the proviso prohibiting the 
NLRB from establishing bargaining 
units on an _ extent-of-organization 
theory. In cases where a single em- 
ployer operates several plants, organ- 
izers have been required to attempt 
to organize all plants before petitioning 
for an election, instead of obtaining an 
election in one plant, as was the prac- 
tice previously. 

In respect to the process of collective 
bargaining itself, A. F. of L. unions 
throughout the country, and particu- 
larly in the South, have noted a stiffen- 
ing of employer resistance to legiti- 
mate demands, a resistance backed by 
implied and actual threats to resort to 
the act if the union did not act “reason- 
ably” and backed, further, by the 


knowledge that the act specifically 
makes it no part of good-faith bargain- 
ing to make any concession. 

Thus, there can be no question that 
an immediate effect of the Taft-Hartley 
Act has been to create an atmosphere 
and psychology unfavorable both to or- 
ganizational attempts and to collective 
bargaining. 

The problem of delay in the process- 
ing of cases, both representation peti- 
tions and complaints against employer 
unfair practices, which has always been 
troublesome, has been greatly height- 
ened by the new law. The NLRB re- 
ports that 12,500 cases have been filed 
since the act became effective; this is 
more than double the number of cases 
filed in any one of the Board's first full 
eleven years. 

In view of the fact that the Board 
was already many months and thou- 
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J. Albert Woll (left) and Herbert Thatcher, A. F. of L. attorneys 


sands of cases behind on its schedule 
before the Taft-Hartley Act was 
passed, it is small wonder that the 
American Federation of Labor is con- 
stantly receiving complaints against 
the long delays and that the number of 
complaints has increased greatly dur- 
ing the last three months. 

Another concrete and immediate re- 
sult of the Taft-Hartley Act has been 
the creation of instability and unrest 
through the abolition of traditional 
union-security and checkoff agree- 
ments. Before the act such agreements. 
were a major stabilizing factor; since 
the act’s appearance much of the sta- 
bility has been lost, and previous peace- 
ful relationships have dissolved into 
separate armed camps. 

Other adverse effects of the Taft- 
Hartley Act will be set forth in con- 
nection with a discussion of the fifteen 
specific findings summarized in the ma- 





jority report of the Joint Committee. 
The following discussion deals with 
such findings in the order in which they 
appear in the report : 

1 and 2. The report’s first and sec- 
ond findings note the widespread com- 
pliance with the requirements of anti- 
Communist affidavits and with the fil- 
ing requirements. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has never objected to 
these requirements except on principle. 
The effect of attempting to obtain full 
compliance has been the cause of seri- 
ous internal difficulties, confusions and 
delays. 

3. The majority report states that 
so-called secondary boycotts and sec- 
ondary picketing are occurring “with 
increasing infrequency.” If this is true, 
it is because the Taft-Hartley Act and 
the laws of many states broadly forbid 
secondary boycotts and secondary 








picketing. By the same token, hiw- 
ever, a law outlawing any and all stri‘es 
would cause strikes to occur “with in- 
creasing infrequency.” The point is not 
whether such concerted activity has de- 
creased but, rather, whether the pro- 
hibitions are justified. 

We again assert that blanket prohibi- 
tions against all secondary picketing or 
secondary boycotting are in no way 
justified ; that the principle of mutual 
aid and assistance and of self-preserva- 
tion requires, in some cases, that pres- 
sure be brought upon customers and 
suppliers of unfair employers. These 
customers and supplies often actively 
assist the unfair employer to resist 
legitimate demands, and when they do 
they are not exactly neutrals. Third 
parties are often utilized to break 
strikes as by various rerouting or work- 
assigning devices. Further, the re- 
quirement that union members must 
work on or handle unfair or non-union 
goods or materials in many cases re- 
quires unions to contribute to their own 
destruction. 

The principle of mutual aid and as- 
sistance has been delivered a severe 
blow by the proscriptions against so- 
called secondary boycotts and secondary 
picketing. In unorganized industries, 
in particular, the effect has been severe. 
It is safe to say that the elimination of 
sweatshop conditions in the garment 
industry would never have been 
achieved without recourse to so-called 
secondary boycotts and picketing. It 
has already been found in industries 
and areas hostile to labor that attempts 
to obtain adequate wages and working 
conditions have been rendered greatly 
more difficult by these restrictions. 

4. The majority report also avers 
that jurisdictional strikes are decreas- 
ing. The same remarks that are ap- 
plicable to Finding 3 above are appli- 
cable to this finding. There are many 
justifiable jurisdictional strikes. When 
the inroads of one labor organization 
against another mean loss of a man’s 
livelihood and ability to support his 
family, it is only natural that feelings 
are aroused. Of course, it is preferable 
that jurisdictional strikes should be 
ironed out by parent organizations, and, 
as noted in the report, this has been 
done in the nationwide agreements be- 
tween the Building Trades Department 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and the National Association of Gen- 
eral Contractors. However, credit for 
this accomplishment cannot be ascribed 
to the Taft-Hartley Act. The fact 1s 
that specific meetings to accomplish this 
very end result were initiated many 
months prior to the passage of the law. 

5. The majority report notes that 
charges against employers outstrip 
charges against unions by almost four 
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toone. However, the report does not 
set forth the really significant figure 
which is as to the number of complaints 
issued by the Board as a result of 
charges. Board figures on complaints 
issued show that only eighteen com- 
plaints have been issued against em- 
ployers, but twenty-four complaints 
have been issued against unions. Simi- 
larly with the figures on injunctions. 
Thirteen petitions for injunctions were 


filed by the Board within the six-month ° 


period and, of these, twelve were 
against unions and only one against an 
employer. 

6. The majority report takes great 
satisfaction in pointing out the increas- 
ing use of the Board’s procedures for 
obtaining union-shop elections and con- 
tracts. It is difficult to see any grounds 
for this satisfaction. Unions have 
found they have little choice but to seek 
the limited union security that the Taft- 
Hartley Act provides through the 
Board’s procedures. What is more sig- 
nificant is the great amount of con- 
fusion, instability and delay unneces- 
sarily caused by the complicated union- 
shop requirements of the act. The 
statement made by Mr. David Sullivan, 
president of New York Local 32-B of 
the Building Service Employes Inter- 
national Union, is typical. Said Mr. 
Sullivan : 

_ The experience of Local 32-B in attempt- 
ing to comply with the provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley law demonstrates its absurd- 
ity in a stabilized industry like ours. 

All the contracts involved have provided 
for a closed shop since about 1934. Both 
the owner associations and the individual 
owners have readily agreed to the closed 
shop each time the matter came up for dis- 
cussion in the past. It worked to every- 
body’s satisfaction. 

This time the union is compelled to se- 
cure supporting signatures to its petition. 
Instead of the required 30 per cent, we se- 
cured just about 100 per cent. 

Then our attorneys were compelled to 

prepare petitions for each separate building, 
except for those in the Midtown Realty 
Owners Association, which agreed to form 
one unit. The petition was in quintuplicate 
and required hundreds of hours of clerical 
work. Each owner is being required to 
execute new sets of forms and to produce 
payroll records, etc. The election will re- 
quire an elaborate setup of watchers, talliers, 
clerks, ete. Then we will all wait for the 
results and certification of elections, and all 
the rigmarole that that entails. 
_ We are informed that so far as the Board 
is concerned, it is going to take consider- 
able time even to docket our cases, let alone 
bring them to a conclusion. In the mean- 
time, negotiations are stalled, with no con- 
tract in existence, with the ever-present 
danger of a flareup resulting in work stop- 
pages. 

If an agreement is finally reached, it will 
undoul tedly require retroactive pay in- 
creases for the period that this bureaucratic 
Juggernaut lumbers along. 


The utter lack of need for the Taft- 
Hartley Act’s majority voting require- 
ments has been conclusively demon- 
‘trated by experiences thus far. One 
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reason advanced for the law was that 
union-shop agreements were supposedly 
forced upon employes against their 
wills. That quite the opposite is true 
was conclusively demonstrated during 
the first six months’ operation of the 
act. 

During that time unions won all but 
one-half of one per cent of all the union- 
shop elections they engaged in, and won 
almost all such elections by more than 
two-third majorities. For instance, in 
the largest single union-shop election 
held by the Board—that involving 212 
milk companies in the Metropolitan 
New York area and the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters— 13,663 
drivers voted in favor of the union shop 
and only 358 against. All over the 
country the same.condition prevails, 
and the NLRB is obliged to spend pub- 
lic funds on completely useless and 
time-consuming elections. ; 

It has been stated that, once an elec- 
tion is won, the employer grants the 
union shop almost as a matter of 
course. The experience of A. F. of L. 
unions does not bear this out. In many 
cases employers have insisted on some 
lesser union-security clause than a full 
union shop, as, for instance, a main- 
tenance-of-membership clause; and in 
a number of instances the employers 
have flatly refused to give any union 
security even though the union-shop’ 
election was won by a 100 per cent 
vote. 

An outstanding example involves 
Local 205 of the Office Employes In- 
ternational Union in New York City. 
This union won a union-shop election 
among the employes of the New York 
Stock Exchange by a vote of 691 to 67 
and among the employes of the New 
York Curb Exchange by a vote of 178 
to 12. But the Stock Exchange and 
the Curb Exchange refused to grant 
any union security whatsoever, a re- 
fusal which precipitated a strike vote, 
followed by a strike. 

7. The majority report points to the 
helpful operation of the craft proviso 
of the Taft-Hartley Act permitting the 
NLRB to carve out crafts in spite of a 
prior history of industrial organization. 
The Board, however, has construed the 
craft requirement narrowly. Further- 
more, there have been long delays in 
craft hearings to determine whether 
craft unions should be carved out. At 
any rate, even if the craft proviso does 
prove beneficial to A. F. of L. craft 
unions, it is hardly sufficient to over- 
balance the gross inequities of the other 
portions of the act. 

8. The majority report points with 
pride to the decrease in the number of 
strikes. While it is true that strikes 
have declined, it is not true that such 
decline is attributable to the operation 


of the Taft-Hartley Act except insofar 
as concerns so-called jurisdictional 
strikes and so-called secondary strikes 
which are directly prohibited and in 
respect to which our earlier remarks 
are applicable. 

As before stated, the great mass of 
contracts was not opened for negotia- 
tions during the first six months of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and will not be 
opened until spring and summer. At 
that time the atmosphere of suspicion 
and hostility created by the act may 
well serve to precipitate strikes. 

A further element ignored by the 
majority report is the effect of anti- 
labor laws in some thirty states. Most 
of these state anti-labor laws prohibit 
various types of strikes in various ways. 
The constitutionality of these enact- 
ments has not yet been determined. 
Finally, strike figures always show a 
decline between December and Feb- 
ruary. 

9. The majority report attempts to 
state that wages have not suffered be- 
cause of the act and cites figures show- 
ing a slight increase in hourly rates. 
However, under the report’s own fig- 
ures, real wages, which must take into 
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account increases in cost of living, have 
decreased. Furthermore, as_ before 
stated, the great bulk of contracts has 
not been opened for wage discussions. 
Finally, six months’ operation in a time 
of extremely high profits is hardly proof 
of the effect of the Taft-Hartley Act in 
respect to wages. 

10. The majority report states that 
many unions have made substantial 
membership gains under the law. While 
it may be that some.unions have made 
membership gains in spite of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the fact is that such gains 
would have been considerably greater 
if there had been no Taft-Hartley Act. 
As previously stated, the passage of the 
act has definitely stiffened the resist- 
ance of employers to union organiza- 
tion and labor’s efforts to organize the 
unorganized has been made much more 
difficult. 

+ 11. The majority report attempts 
to credit the Taft-Hartley Act for 
prompt settlement of disputes. How- 
ever, reports from the field do not indi- 
cate in any way that the Taft-Hartley 
Act has been responsible for any settle- 
ment of disputes or expeditious adjust- 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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We Must Be Minute Men 


INCE V-J DAY the world has yearned des- 

perately for peace—so desperately that the 
Western allies compromised principles of jus- 
tice in order to reach agreement on which to 
base return to peace. 

It was hard for honorable men to realize that 
they were dealing with representatives of a sys- 
tem whose sole concern is to impose a way of 
life:on individuals which denies human dignity 
and rights and imposes a sovereignty vested in 
the leaders of one party. 

The alternatives we face are international 
anarchy and a godless way of life or determined 
insistence on those principles that mean dignity 
in living and spiritual development — even 
though this insistence leads to war. There are 
things worse than war. Under the Communist 
Party there is a more cruel and ruthless despot- 
ism than the Russian people have ever known 
before. 

It is hard to credit the evidence that Stalin, 
after insisting upon military strategy to favor 
Soviet aggression, insisted upon drastic condi- 
tions of military occupation and peace to expand 
Communist control still further. The Czechs 
tried to find a friendly basis for relations with 
the U.S.S.R. The Politburo, however, wants 
domination—not friendship. Because it was 
obvious the Communist minority would be 
reduced in the next election, Moscow ordered 
seizure of control by force. The purge of Czech 
democrats has begun to make Communist con- 
trol secure. Now Finland has been ordered to 
come under Moscow control. And Sweden is 
being accused of friendship with the United 
States. 

It is unmistakably clear that if we would re- 
tain what gives life value we must move speedily. 
Peoples, institutions and governments formerly 
tolerant of Communist intrigue and propaganda 
now realize such tolerance is moral weakness. 
Western European states are now aroused to the 
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imminence of the Eastern menace and have 
entered into defensive treaties of alliance. These 
nations have committed their governments to co- 
operation in the European Recovery Program. 
In federation Western Europe will find not only 
greater security and a more efficient economy 
but assurance of freedom from fear without 
jeopardizing local self-government. 

It is particularly significant that in this crisis 
wage-earners, formerly underprivileged, are in 
positions of power in all European countries. 
Organized workers are furnishing the leaders 
for the crisis and in some countries responsible 
heads of government. Where trade unions have 
their freedom, they are powerful forces for 
democracy. Where trade unions are captured 
by Communist infiltration, they become the in- 
strument for depriving workers of freedom and 
selling them into bondage. 

We of the United States, with the greatest 
economic resources of any country, must prove 
ourselves equally great in spiritual capacity if 
we are to maintain our freedom. In this crisis 
each nation and each institution is only as strong 
as its weakest link. 

Knowing the kinds of pressures the enemy 
exercises to gain control of unions and the mani- 
fold deceptive devices used to catch trade union- 
ists off guard, the members of unions should 
dedicate themselves to maintaining freedom for 
workers, fellowship with other groups and co- 
operation that all may have opportunity to con- 
trol their own destinies. To assure these ends 
we must be vigilant in knowing the enemies of 
human freedom, alert to detect and defeat their 
machinations and tireless in destroying the 
powers of tyranny. 

Our country calls us to protect the oppor- 
tunities which freedom provides. There are 
trials and sacrifices ahead, but unless we stand 
strong and powerful for justice and freedom, the 
lights of freedom will go out throughout the 
world. Dedication to service of our ideals is 
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the only way to avoid loss of democracy or to 
regain it if that catastrophe overtakes us. 

The American Federation of Labor asks each 
local union, first, carefully to review its mem- 
bership so that if any agent of Stalin or the 
Politburo is in its midst, he shall be known for 
what he is. 

Secondly, every known agent of the Politburo 
should be disqualified for any public office of 
trust. 

Our trade unionists should be minute men of 
freedom in defense of our democracy as were 
the workers in the Revolutionary War which 
established our freedom. 


Taft-Hartley Whitewash 


HE MAJORITY members of Congress re- 

sponsible for the enactment of the Taft- 
Hartley Act have made their preliminary re- 
port on the operation of the act. As was to be 
expected, they are well satisfied with results and 
their main concern is to extend regimentation. 
Senator Ball and his associate Committee mem- 
bers now suggest that all State Labor Relations 
Acts be brought into line with this federal act. 
The Committee realizes that the accumulating 
load of cases which the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board now must handle would be most 
easily reduced by unloading on state agencies 
authorized by identical laws for states. 

The Committee reports progress in getting 
labor relations “under the orderly procedures” 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, apparently entirely 
ignorant that what has happened is the substitu- 
tion of bureaucratic procedures for the economic 
government which management and unions had 
been developing for the past eight decades. The 
decisions and rules of this economic government 
Were incorporated in union agreements or con- 
tracts to which both parties agreed. Contracts 
are the normal form of all business procedures. 
Voluntary contracts are the earmark of free 
enterprise. 

The report of the Committee, by selecting 
such a caption as “compulsory union member- 
ship” to describe the union shop, is more con- 
cerned with efforts to safeguard rights of non- 
union employes than it is with understanding 
why the majority of the workers want the union 
shop and do not wish to work with those who do 
hot join the union and fail to do their share in 
making progress. But even this Committee is 
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impressed by the fact that the restrictive, arbi- 
trary procedures required do not lessen workers’ 
determination to have the union shop. They 
even find that employers are not opposed to the 
union shop. The general counsel of the Board, 
with the Building Trades Department, has 
worked out a way to maintain the union shop 
which both unions and contractors have found 
mutually satisfactory for years. It is reported 
that it will cost American taxpayers over a mil- 
lion dollars to demonstrate this fact to the 
Congressional majority. 

The two most vicious consequences of the law 
receive little attention in this report. One is the 
revival of the use of injunctions in labor dis- 
putes. Whether the injunctions can be secured 
only by government officials and not by employ- 
ers makes little difference in the net result. The 
fact that the government may enter a crucial 
dispute and order no change in the status quo 
can just as effectively nullify the workers’ right 
to strike and secure justice as when employers 
obtained anti-union injunctions. The effect of 
injunctions before the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
was to make union collective bargaining ineffec- 
tive and so to undermine the union. 

The second evil consequence of the Taft- 
Hartley Act is its invitation to workers and 
employers to take labor issues into the courts. 
The judicial process is not adapted to bringing 
out the issues in labor disputes and consequently 
lawsuits do not promote the development of 
orderly machinery for peace. ‘That develop- 
ment comes only through collective bargaining, 
by which workers learn to rely upon making 
and maintaining contracts and finding peaceful 
solutions of problems developing under them. 
Whatever promotes collective bargaining pro- 
motes the union, which is the agency for labor 
progress—progress for the most numerous group 
of citizens. 

Freedom for unions to make contracts for 
their welfare is in the interests of management 
also. Free enterprise cannot exist part free and 
part regimented. Labor’s determination to re- 
peal this law is in the interests of free enterprise 
and national democracy. When Congress begins 
to regiment workers it must also make rules for 
management. Regimentation breeds more regi- 
mentation and soon overpowers freedom. The 
workers of the United States are determined to 
free themselves from this un-American law. 
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Schenley Distillers Corp. 


ries to Play It 


Cute 





By JOSEPH O'NEILL and SOL CILENTO 


General President and General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers International Union 


IKE other international unions that 
are affiliated with and believe sin- 
cerely in the principles and philosophy 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
the Distillery, Rectifying and Wine 
Workers International Union of Amer- 
ica has always sought to establish har- 
monious relations with the employers 
in whose enterprises our members earn 
their livelihood. Our organization be- 
lieves in dealing fairly and in good 
faith with the employers and, in turn, 
it expects the employers to deal in the 
same manner and in the same spirit 
with the labor organization represent- 
ing their employes. 

By following this policy our union 
has grown. At the same time, thanks 
to the fair-minded attitude of the bulk 
of the employers with whom we have 
dealings, highly satisfactory relation- 
ships have been established between 
labor on the one side and management 
on the other. The result has been pros- 
perity for the industry as a whole 
and steadily improving wages and 
working conditions for the people em- 
ployed in the industry. On the whole, 
and with no desire to be boastful, the 
mutual respect and the cooperative 
harmony prevailing between organized 
labor and the employers in the distilling 
industry may be said to be a model for 
the nation. It is true that strikes have 
sometimes occurred in our industry, 
but they have been exceedingly rare. 

The simple fact is that there has 
been no reason for strike action in the 
overwhelming majority of cases since 
the employers, while hard-headed busi- 
nessmen, have usually been willing to 
view the union’s proposals for wage 
gains and other advances in a fair- 
minded and decent way. We have often 
had to carry on negotiations over a 
protracted period of time, but in al- 
most all instances, with both sides 
wishing to act decently, settlements 
have ultimately been reached in a 
peaceful manner. This has contributed 
tremendously, of course, to the prosper- 
ity of the industry. 

Our organization 
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is one of the 


younger affiliates of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, but in the compara- 
tively short period that we have been 
part of the family of organized labor 
we have made progress of which we 
feel proud. Not only have we increased 
wages, shortened hours and improved 
the employes’ working conditions, but 
we have won one of the finest health 
and welfare fund provisions in exist- 
ence anywhere. 

This health and welfare fund is in 
full force and effect for the protection 
and peace of mind of the members 
of our union employed by Joseph E. 
Seagram’s and Sons, by Calvert Dis- 
tillers, by Frankfort Distillers, by Park 
and Tilford, by American Distilling, 
by National Distillers and by many 
other outstanding companies engaged 
in the alcoholic beverage industry. 


Members Are Pleased With Fund 


Our members are highly pleased with 
the health and welfare fund, an im- 
portant gain which many unions have 
not yet succeeded in achieving. And 
it should also be noted that the em- 
ployers who have entered into con- 
tracts calling for the health and wel- 
fare fund are pleased, too, for they 
have observed that the feeling of secur- 
ity which the existence of the health 
and welfare fund gives their employes 
enables them to work more efficiently 
and more productively. 

Unfortunately, there ig one com- 
pany, the Schenley Distillers Corpora- 
tion, which has decided to be a black 
sheep. This company has been follow- 
ing the pattern which is undoubtedly 
well remembered by the older members 
of organized labor—the pattern where- 
by the employer holds that his “supe- 
rior wisdom,” not to mention his eco- 
nomic strength, entitles him to decide 
what his employes should have and 
what they should not have. Twenty- 
five years ago this high-handed ap- 
proach to labor relations was not un- 
common, but it is indeed astonishing 
to encounter it in modern times. Nev- 
ertheless, this is exactly what the Dis- 


tillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers 
International Union of America has 
encountered at Schenley Distillers. 

This corporation has flatly refused 
to accede to the health and welfare 
fund which the other distilling com- 
panies have willingly agreed to and 
which the workers definitely want and 
are entitled to have. The Schenley 
Distillers Corporation has indulged in 
propaganda designed to persuade the 
workers in its employ that the union’s 
proposal is far inferior to the com- 
pany’s own plan. The truth, of course, 
is far different. Space is not available 
to go into the details of the company 
scheme, but the one fact that under 
the company’s plan the Schenley Dis- 
tillers Corporation may alter or termi- 
nate the plan at its pleasure is sufficient 
to lay bare the true nature of what 
the company is seeking to perpetrate. 

It is no exaggeration to state that 
our members are deeply resentful ot 
the strange attitude taken by this com- 
pany, and we know that the more than 
seven million members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor as well as 
their families and friends, now that 
they have been made aware of the 
company’s reactionary stand on this 
important question, will share our re- 
sentment. 

Apart from the refusal of the cor- 
poration to bargain in good faith on 
the health and welfare fund, it has 
gone so far as to precipitate a strike 
and to use all sorts of methods de- 
signed to weaken and defeat our or- 
ganization. And that is not all. The 
Schenley Distillers Corporation has 
hugged the unspeakable Taft-Hartley 
Act to its bosom. It has actually gone 
so far as to invoke the unfair, vicious 
and despicable injunctive provisions o 
the Taft-Hartley Act against our unton. 
These provisions are undoubtedly the 
worst features of a legal monstrosity 
properly detested by working men and 
women throughout our nation. — 

The Distillery, Rectifying and Wire 
Workers International Union had had 
a contractual relationship with Schev- 
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ley and its subsidiary corporations for 
a number of years prior to the passage 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. As soon as 
the law went into effect, however, there 
was a complete about-face on the part 
of Schenley. The corporation had an 
injunction suit instituted in Federal 
District Court, Southern District of 
New York. This suit had for its tar- 
get Local 1 of our international union. 

The Schenley Distillers Corporation, 
with which we had dealt in a har- 
monious manner for years prior to the 
passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, now 
hastened to secure an injunction against 
us to keep us from carrying on proper 
and legitimate trade union activity. 
Although the corporation employed ex- 
pensive counsel and urged the court 
to grant the injunction against organ- 
ized labor, the court refused to issue 
the writ. 

The Schenley Distillers Corporation 
formerly practiced collective bargain- 
ing in good faith. Known among the 
millions of laboring people as a fair 
employer, this company enjoyed the 


patronage of labor. In other words, 
the corporation’s former policies were 
decent and at the same time they were 
profitable. But now this complete 
change has taken place, with the com- 
pany refusing to agree to the health 
and welfare fund and actually endeav- 
oring to destroy our union. 

Two questions naturally arise in the 
minds of working people: 

“What can be the motive of the 
Schenley Distillers Corporation ? What 
does it imagine it can accomplish by 
taking this high-handed, anti-labor at- 
titude ?” 

Our international union has charged 
the company with unfair labor prac- 
tices. We have filed these charges with 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
We have based our charges on the 
refusal of the company to bargain in 
good faith, on the action of the com- 
pany in discharging union members 
on account of their union activities 
and on the discrimination against union 
members which the company has been 
practicing. .We are confident that our 


Free Labor at London 


(Continued from Page 7) 


tion of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram.” 

The Committee on Continuing Ma- 
chinery, on which Brother Fenton 
served, brought in proposals which, as 
adopted—with some changes and ad- 
ditions—were as follows: 

The E.R.P. Trade Union Advisory 
Committee, with headquarters in Lon- 
don, is to be composed of ten members. 
It is to have consultative and advisory 
powers, to collect and circulate infor- 
mation, to convene future conferences, 
to secure the greatest measure of uni- 
fied action between constituent organi- 
zations and to seek contact with the 
Committee for the European Economic 
Organization to determine the form in 
which the greatest measure of repre- 
sentation or cooperation can take place. 

The Continuing Committee, as 
finally named, is as follows : 

Viacent Tewson (representing Great 
Britain and Eire); Leon Jouhaux, 
Gaston Tessier and Giulio Pastore 
(France and Italy) ; Konrad Nordahl 
(Scandinavia) ; Evert Kupers (Bene- 
lux) ; Hans Boeckler (Germany) ; 
Giacomo Bernasconi (Switzerland and 
Austria); Frank Fenton and James 
Carey ( United States). 

For the first time since the war a 
representative of German labor_ was 
welcomed back into the top councils 
of international labor. The A. F. of L. 
delegaiion pressed this point, and it is 
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only to be hoped that this will become 
a precedent for the governments as 
well. 

The acceptance of a representative 
of the Italian trade union minority 
group was of equal importance at this 
time and indicates the determination of 
free labor to seize the offensive in the 
fight for real trade unionism and 
against totalitarianism. 

The date for reconvening was not 
definitely set. It was proposed by 
Irving Brown for the A. F. of L. that 
a conference of major and decisive im- 
portance be called immediately after 
the passage of E.R.P. legislation by the 
American Congress. Not desiring to 
set a definite date, the conference 
agreed that the Continuing Committee 
should keep this objective clearly in 
mind and consider the desirability if 
possible and feasible. 

We believe it was Evert Kupers of 
the Netherlands who, summing up the 
work of the London meeting, said that 
in all of his forty years’ international 
labor experience this was the best 
conference he had ever attended. 

Everyone was impressed by the 
unity of purpose, even though there 
may be differences as to tempo and 
methods and the goals to be achieved. 
It was a simple beginning, in an atmos- 
phere of calm deliberation. There is 
great potentiality in this first step to- 
ward the reconstitution of a real free 


charges will be found by the N.L.R.B. 
to be wholly factual. 

It is a source of genuine regret that 
we must place a company like the 
Schenley Distillers Corporation among 
those who are not friendly toward 
laboring people. Actually, however, it 
is not we but the Schenley organiza- 
tion itself which, thanks to the anti- 
labor blueprint that it has been fel- 
lowing in recent months, has placed 
this company in the ranks of those 
unfriendly to union men and women. 

In the sincere opinion of the Distil- 
lery, Rectifying and Wine Workers 
International Union of America, it 
would be a return to practical wis- 
dom on the part of this wealthy cor- 
poration if it again adopted a decent 
and cooperative policy. We make this 
statement in the conviction that even 
in this period of Taft-Hartleyism, it is 
an enormous error for any business, 
particularly one which desires to have 
its product consumed by the general 
public, te imagine that union busting 
is a sound idea. 


international trade union movement. 

Whether these beginnings will live 
up to expectations and potentialities 
rests with. the future activity of the 
Continuing Committee. If the man- 
date and the spirit of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the delegates are ef- 
fectively applied and carried out, then 
this organization bids fair to make a 
tremendous contribution to the eco- 
nomic, political and social reconstruc- 
tion of Europe and, eventually, the 
world. 





The Right to 


VOTE 


Is Your 


Privilge 


Good citizens ALWAYS vote. But you 
can’t vote unless you are registered. 
And if you live in a poll-tax state, 
you can’t vote unless that tax is paid. 


ARE YOU REGISTERED! 
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HE Railway Mail Association op- 
erates without ballyhoo. It seeks 
no aggrandizement. It uses no un- 
wholesome pressure or force. Its rela- 
tions with management have long been 
friendly. Its requests directed to ‘Con- 
gress are honest, conservative, reason- 
able and just. 

In the Railway Mail Association we 
have as members the highest officials 
and the newest substitutes. We make 
no distinction between those members 
who have advanced to positions in 
management and those in the ranks of 
labor. They all qualify as members 
in good standing, with equal right to 
be heard, to vote, to hold elective and 
appointive offices. 

We are all pledged to perfect moves 
toward improvement of the railway 
mail service, to seek better working 
conditions and to keep pace economi- 
cally with those gainfully employed in 
private -enterprise. Our tenets teach 
us the value of working together to- 
ward those ends, the advantage of 
combining our efforts to promote our 
mutual welfare and provide against 
misfortune. 

The Railway Mail Association is a 
union affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and as such it is 
entitled to the respect and full recog- 
nition of both management and iabor. 

We of the Railway Mail Association 
feel that we cannot accept arbitrary 
administrative decisions of management 
as being final. It was never intended 
that the success or failure of the Rail- 
way Mail Association should depend 
on the will or whims of the Postoffice 
Department. 

In our relations we have always 
shown respect for the Department. In 
order to obtain the desired results, 
we believe there are three things which 
are needed. They are: 

(1) An immediate wtnderstanding 
between responsible officials of the 
Postoffice Department and the higher 
officers of the Railway Mail Associa- 
tion for the purpose of establishing 
policies, not inconsistent with law, 
agreeable to both, and to set basic rules 
and principles for labor-management 
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By ROBERT A. RICE 


President, Railway Mail Association 









In return for our faithful 





negotiations binding on 
both sides and to be 
strictly adhered to by both 
sides. This step. when 
accomplished should as- 
sure a cooperative spirit 
in the improvement of the 
service, should eliminate 
favoritism, should guaran- 
tee fair rulings with a uni- 
form interpretation and ap- 
plication in every division 
and district, and should be 
equitable and just to all 
concerned. 

(2) More frequent con- 
ferences so that full con- 








MR. RICE 


service, the Postoffice De- 
partment and Congress 
owe us certain things. 
These include suitable fa- 
cilities in regard to health, 
safety and comfort, time 
credit sufficient to expe- 
dite the mails, a readjust- 
ment of some classifica- 
tions, more security in our 
assignments, a bonafide 
longevity bonus in which 
credit is allowed for all 
past service and a retire- 
ment annuity sufficient to 
supply a decent living 








sideration will be given to 

all administrative resolutions of our 
national convention, each item to be 
followed through and settled by mutual 
agreement without unnecessary delay, 
and final decisions given full publicity 
among the membership. 

(3) A Board of Arbitration for ap- 
peal in cases where differences cannot 
be reconciled or grievances adjusted. 
The value of such a board cannot be 
estimated until it is tried. We believe 
it would prove to be of immense value 
in our labor-management relationship. 

The nation is prosperous. It has the 
manpower and, in a great many cases, 
the equipment now ,to do these things. 
We believe it can be brought about 
through cooperative effort of the Rail- 
way Mail Association. 

A poorly supervised, lax, inefficient 
or “economized” railway mail service 
means, of a certainty, poor postal serv- 
ice. Poor postal service induces public 
contempt for those at fault. We of 
the Railway Mail Association know 
that it is to our own advantage to 
operate at top-efficiency. We know we 
owe that to our government, the public, 
our fellow worke¥§ and ourselves. It 
is our policy never to let it be said 
that poor postal service is caused by 
the inferior caliber of any certified em- 
ploye, for we reé®gnize that if our 
policy were otherwise, public opinion 
would overwhelm our desires and 
squelch all efforts to improve our pay 
and. working conditions. 


standard in our old age. 
Of the several branches of the postal 
service, the public as a whole is un- 
doubtedly less familiar with the railway 
mail service than with any other branch. 
The reason for this is that no oppor- 
tunity exists for the’ observation of the 
mechanics involved in the distribution 
of mail in railway postoffice cars, ter- 
minal railway postoffices, highway post- 
offices and airmail field postoffices, all 
of which come within the jurisdiction 
of the railway mail service. 


The Postal Business Began in 1776 


When the Continental Congress met 
in 1776, the Postoffice Department was 
established and Benjamin Franklin 
was named the first Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. Rates were greatly reduced. They 
were set on a no-profit basis. Franklin 
had been ordered to give a service to 
the people operated on a self-sustain- 
ing system of rates. Any time it be- 
came necessary, the rates were ad- 
justed, either up or down. From this 
humble beginning—a $100,000 business 
with only seventy-five postoffices m 
1780—has grown the billion-dollar con- 
cern with 45,000 postoffices in 1948. 

The first train in the United States 
was operated out of Baltimore in 1830. 
by the Baltimore and Ohio, but t 
was not until 1864 that the Postoffice 
Department authorized George Arr 
strong, assistant postmaster at Chicago, 
to operate a postal car over the North- 
western Railroad from Chicago 
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Ginton, Iowa. The first experiment 
with a postal car was so successful that 
the Postmaster-General put Armstrong 
jn charge of the railway mail service. 
Railroads all over the country soon got 
failway postoffice cars. In some of the 
larger cities, streetcars were used as 
traveling postoffices. 

The railway mail service is now 
divided into fifteen divisions. Each 
division consists of about three states, 
under the jurisdiction of a division 
general superintendent. The divisions 
are subdivided into districts, with a 
district superintendent for each district. 
He supervises the work of the clerks 
in his office, usually about 200 or 300, 
conducts examinations, makes assign- 
ments and sees that clerks comply with 
orders of the Department. The entire 
personnel of the railway mail service 
numbers about 24,000. 

The railway postoffice runs are usu- 
ally named by taking the points. be- 
tween which the car and the clerks 
run. Some examples are Chicago and 
Cincinnati, Cleveland and St. Louis, 
Little Rock and Fort Worth, Ogden 
and San Francisco. 

The railway mail service may be 
termed the arteries of the postal service. 
It embraces the distribution of transit 
mail matter in railway systems, high- 
way postoffice routes and air routes. 
It is an around-the-clock job, for con- 


Here’s how. the men of the railway mail service do their jobs. 
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tinual distribution must be performed 
during each twenty-four-hour period. 

Patrons of the postal service under- 
stand, of course, that letters deposited 
in a mailbox anywhere are picked up at 
stated intervals and taken to the post- 
office. After the postage stamp on each 
letter has been canceled and _post- 
marked to show the office of origin and 
time, the letters for local delivery are 
withheld and all the others are sent to 
the railway postoffice that can furnish 
the fastest transportation to the desti- 
nations shown on the envelopes. 

It is here the railway mail service 
takes over. In the shortest possible 
time, each piece of mail is delivered 
to the person to whom it is addressed, 
whether it be through a general deliv- 
ery window at some distant postoffice, 
at his business office in some great 
office building or on some rural route 
reaching far out into the country. 
Rarely does a piece of mail that is cor- 
rectly addressed go astray or fail of 
delivery. 

Railway postal clerks report for “‘ad- 
vance” work in railway postoffice cars 
some time prior to the scheduled depar- 
ture of their train. Certain racks are 
“dressed,” according to official dia- 
grams, with pouches to enclose only 
first class mail. Other racks are dressed 
with sacks to contain other classes of 
mail, and these are also arranged ac- 


cording to official diagrams. All pouches 
and sacks are “labeled” to the office 
of destination or connection point, and 
the label indicates the contents: i.e., 
state, city, .first-class, newspaper or 
parcel post. 

The “advance” time is further uti- 
lized in the distribution of mail received 
from the local postoffice, as well as 
mail received from connecting railroads 
and airports, prior to departure. As 
the time of departure draws near, 
the final dispatch of mail is received 
from all points and the scheduled run 
of the railway postoffice begins. 

First attention is given to “local” 
mail. Mail addressed to offices located 
on the route of the run are arranged 
for dispatch. At stations where the 
train does not stop, mails are delivered 
on the fly by means of a catcher-arm 
operated by the postal clerk perform- 
ing local service. Matter of a fragile 
nature or liable to damage is never 
delivered on the fly. Instead, it is 
dispatched to another train on the 
same line that stops at the station. 

While the local distribution is be- 
ing performed, other clerks are busy 
performing through distribution for 
states which are dispatched at junction 
points of the run, or beyond the ter- 
minus of the run. 

In order to perform this intricate 
distribution of mail, the railway postal 


They begin before train’s departure time 
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clerk must spend countless hours in 
study of the geographical location of 
each postoffice in his distribution and 
a further study of the train and air- 
mail schedules, in order that the mail 
comprising his distribution will be for- 
warded to destination by the quickest 
route—not always the shortest route. 
For this purpose he is furnished with 
schemes of distribution for the states 
he is assigned to distribute. Examina- 
tions are held regularly, and the mini- 
mum requirement is a grade of 97 per 
cent. The record shows that nearly 
all railway postal clerks make a grade 
of better than 99. Many clerks achieve 
100 on their entire distribution. 
Because of these rigid requirements 
and the high efficiency of railway postal 
clerks generally, the railway mail serv- 
ice has often been referred to as the 
backbone of the postal service. While 
normally a postal clerk distributes mail 
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E, the American people, have 

boasted that we are the healthi- 
est nation on earth. But are there 
any exceptions or amendments to that 
statement ? 

I expect answers to that question, 
among others, at the National Health 
Assembly which has been called to 
meet in Washington next month. A 
National Health Assembly appears to 
me the truly democratic way to as- 
certain the country’s opinions about 
our national health conditions. 

“Our people,” President Truman has 
said, “want good health and are will- 
ing to work to achieve it. Notable prog- 
ress has already been made. But | 
am convinced that we have scarcely 
scratched the surface and that, as a 
nation, we can make rapid progress 
in the immediate future.” 

The President directed that I “un- 
dertake a comprehensive study of the 
possibilities for raising health levels” 
and to report to him on “feasible goals 
which might be realized by the Amer- 
ican people in the next decade.” 

Is there a more effectual means for 
ascertaining our health needs and deter- 
mining methods for meeting these needs 
than through the testirnony and con- 
clusions of representatives of all the 
people ? The National Health Assembly 
will be an open forum where American 
citizens will exchange ideas as they 
would at a typical New England town 
meeting. 
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to his “connection,” he frequently must 
change his dispatch when the train is 
delayed. Where connections enroute 
are missed because of train delays, 
mail is reworked and postoffices not 
local to the line are given the next 
best dispatch. 

City distribution is performed by 
railway postal clerks when trains ar- 
rive in a large city during the morn- 
ing hours. Such city mail is separated 
into zones, stations, banks, firms, etc., 
and thus an earlier delivery is pos- 
sible upon arrival at a given city. 

On May 3, 1941, the highway post- 
office was placed in operation. Service 
performed on these routes is identical 
to that in railway postoffice cars, ex- 
cept that the service is from postoffice 
to postoffice, instead of from railroad 
station to railroad station, thus per- 
mitting a hand-to-hand method of do- 
ing business. 


A HEALTHIE 


By OSCAR R. EWING 


Federal Security Administrator 


No one of us has the full solution 
to the problem, nor has any one group. 
Many groups and many individuals 
must pool their experience, their tech- 
nical knowledge and their wisdom. All 
of us together can form a team to 
work toward essential improvements on 
which all of us agree. 

I expect at least 800 in attendance 





MR. EWING 


It is evident that highway postoffice 
service will be greatly expanded in 
localities lacking suitable train service. 
With this kind of government-owned 
and operated service the Postoffice De- 
partment has the privilege of selecting 
the route, making the schedule and not 
having to wait on other kinds of traffic 
or delayed trains, thus affording the 
opportunity to maintain a_ regular 
schedule. 

In 1911 Congress authorized the 
carrying of mail by plane. A test flight 
was made from a temporary postoffice 
at Long Island Field to Mineola, Long 
Island. From this humble beginning 
has grown the last section of the great 
American postal service. 

On May 15, 1918, the first regularly 
scheduled flight was made on a route 
from Washington to New York. The 
rate at that time was 24 cents per 
ounce. The (Continued on Page 31) 


NATION 


who will speak for the medical pro- 
fession, for the health professions, for 
our great voluntary health organiza- 
tions and for the citizens Generally. 
Organized labor has been invited to 
send delegates to the Assembly. Sec- 
tions will discuss such subjects as 
medical care, professional personnel, 
mental health, hospital facilities, local 
health units, chronic disease, maternal 
and child health, rural health, riutrition, 
community planning, rehabilitation, 
dental health, accidents and ‘research. 

I consider the request Of the Presi- 
dent one of the most important assign- 
ments ever given in peacetime to 4 
federal agency, and the coming National 
Health Assembly can be of tremendous 
value in helping to carry it out. 

In charge of arrangements for the 
Assembly is an executive committee 
composed of thirty-eight outstanding 
leaders from all walks of life, including 
President William Green of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

Over the years of striving to sale- 
guard the health of men, women and 
children, organized labor has consist 
ently held to the principle so aptly 
worded in a declaration of the last na- 
tional convention of the A. F. of L: 
“Adequate medical care is a basic hu- 
man right.” 

Based on its long experience, oF 
ganized labor should make a valuable 
contribution to the National Health 
Assembly opening May 1. 
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LET'S ESTABLISH CLUBS FOR KIDS 


Youngsters Should Be Hel ‘ped to Gain Union Ideals 


By E. W. KAISER 


Secretary-Treasurer, Stove Mounters International Union 


OT long ago one of our old- 

timers, Paul Aymon, spoke on 
the start of the labor movement. He 
told how resolutions were passed in 
the early days of American trade 
unionism calling for the establishment 
throughout the nation of free public 
schools. 

Think of the picture today. How 
different! Educational opportunities 
almost everywhere. The young have 
every chance to learn if they are but 
interested in taking advantage of the 
available opportunities. 

But where can our young people ob- 
tain education in trade union princi- 
ples, in the fundamentals of union or- 
ganization? The American labor move- 
ment has waged a successful and most 
commendable struggle for free schools, 
but there is one thing that has been 
sadly forgotten—education in union- 
ism for our young people, the boys and 
girls of the new generation. 

Something should be done. Labor 
can start the ball rolling. The cam- 
paign should be carried on in the 
local unions. Boys’ and girls’ clubs 
should be established by our unions to 
take the boys and girls off the streets, 
to give them a pleasant environment for 
various constructive activities, for 
games, sports, parties and so forth. 

As these boys and girls grow up and 
arrive at working age, they will re- 
member what these clubs, established 
and maintained by organized labor, 
gave them and did for them. They will 
be better citizens than if they had re- 
mained on the streets, with no one tak- 
ing an interest in them. 

I have been deeply interested in this 
matter for many years. I have given 
it careful consideration. There is no 
question in my mind that labor must 
not continue to overlook the union 
education 
nation when they are still youngsters. 
Our ch ries of every denomination, 
long avo established Sunday schools. 
Why? Because they wisely recognized 
the vat importance of beginning the 
educat nal process early. 

Nowadays almost every seasoned 


trade tion leader recognizes the need 
of educating the younger workers in 
the m: ning of organized labor. Such 
@ducatin is most desirable. But the 
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of the boys and girls of our- 


educational process can and should 
start earlier. Education about trade 
unionism should start before the boys 
and girls begin to work. 

Books and papers will not do the 
job. To the younger set the printed 
word seems rather dull. But dramatic 
pictures and lively talks do go over. 
A warm discussion on union princi- 
ples at a club for the young will arouse 
and hold the interest of the boys and 
girls, and when the youthful club mem- 
ber goes home from the meeting he will 
shoot questions at his elders. 

The facts about organized labor, how 
unions have reduced the hours of work 
and won good wages for the toilers, 
how unions benefit the community and 
the nation—all of this knowledge will 
seep into the minds of our younger set. 


UT.W.A. Holds 


HE tenth biennial convention of 

the United Textile Workers of 
America was held last month at the 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D.C. It 
was the largest convention ever held 
by the A. F. of L. union. 

According to the officers’ reports, 
there were fifty more delegates than 
at the previous convention, the mem- 
bership of the union has risen from 
60,000 to 75,000 dues-paying members 
in good standing and the total number 
of workers now covered by contracts 
under the U.T.W.A. banner exceeds 
100,000. 

The convention voted to back La- 
bor’s League for Political Education 
and to set up a U.T.W.A. Committee 
for Political Education to raise money 
and to participate actively in the politi- 
cal arena. In addition, the convention 
lashed out against the- third party 
candidacy of Henry Wallace as Com- 
munist-inspired and supported. 

Resolutions urged renewal of the 
Reciprocal Trade Act, called for a 
strong and just foreign policy to stop 
Soviet aggression and advocated mili- 
tary as well as economic alliances with 
Western Europe. These points were 
later backed by the union’s Executive 
Council, which called for an integrated 


By establishing such clubs as I have 
suggested, unions will also do much to 
eliminate juvenile delinquency. Every 
community where labor sets up such 
clubs will become a better place to live 
in. There will be far fewer cases of 
young offenders brought into the police 
courts in those cities and towns. 

Organized labor will receive credit 
for another great piece of work for hu- 
manity. And the labor movement will 
derive tangible benefits because when 
these young people take their first jobs 
a little later on, they will have trade 
union ideals in their minds and hearts. 
The graduates of labor’s clubs for boys 
and girls will know what trade union- 
ism really means and, knowing that, 
they will not let themselves be gulled 
by the propaganda of labor’s enemies. 


Fine Convention 


program of national security to include 
a fully rounded intelligence service, in- 
dustrial mobilization, an adequate 
armed force, universal military train- 
ing, a health program and research. 

Union dues and per capita tax to 
the international were raised to $1.50 
and 75 cents, respectively. In addition, 
the convention changed the composition 
of the union’s Executive Council by 
the establishment of a Council of twenty 
vice-presidents. 

Among the convention’s guest speak- 
ers were President William Green of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
Federal Conciliation Chief Cyrus 
Ching ; I. M. Ornburn, secretary-treas- 
urer, Union Label Trades Department ; 
J. Strom Thurmond, Governor of 
South Carolina ; Congressman Thomas 
Lane of Massachusetts; Joseph Keen- 
an, executive assistant, Labor’s League 
for Political Education; Senator Olin 
Johnston of South Carolina; William 
L. Connolly, director, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, U.S. Department of Labor ; 
Leo Cherne of the Research Institute 
of America, and Frieda S. Miller, di- 
rector, U.S. Women’s Bureau. 

Anthony Valente, president of the 
union, and Lloyd Klenert, secretary- 
treasurer, were reelected. 
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DA wage increase of 15 
cents an hour has been won 
by Local 238, Teamsters, in 
a contract with the Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, plants of the 
Sawyer and National Bis- 
cuit Companies, 


bWage increases of $15 a 
month have been gained by 
Local 69, Office Employes, 
in a contract with the Fres- 
no, Calif., plant of McKes- 
son-Robbins. 









PbLocal 12, State, County 
and’ Municipal Employes, 
has received a 15-cent 
hourly wage increase in ne- 
gotiations with Iowa State 
University, Iowa City. 


bLocal 109, Meat Cutters, 
has concluded negotiations 
with employers in Tucson, 
Ariz., which provide a wage 


hike of $4 a week. 


bWage increases of 6.3 to 
14.2 per cent have been ob- 
tained from six freight lines by the 
Seafarers International Union. The 
companies are Waterman, Robin, Mis- 
sissippi, Seatrade, Atwacoal and Ar- 
nold H. Bernstein. 


bSix paid holidays and a wage increase 
of 12 cents an hour have been gained 
by Local 23439, Lead and Zine Miners, 
in a contract with the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company of Magda- 
lena, N. M. 


bLocal 158, Pulp and Papermill Work- 
ers, has obtained a six-cent hourly pay 
hike in a contract with the Wood Con- 
version Company, Cloquet, Minn. 


bThe Sugar Workers Council has ob- 
tained a 12-cent increase for eleven of 
its local unions in a contract with four 
California refineries. 


>bLocal 3, Photo-Engravers, has secured 
weekly increases of $12.60 to $13.50 in 
a new newspaper agreement in Boston. 


PbLocal 690, Plumbers, has concluded a 


contract with the Air Conditioning, 
Heating and Plumbing Employers 
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Association in Philadelphia providing 
a 25-cent hourly pay increase. 


bA wage increase of 1714 cents an hour 
s 
has been gained by the Teamsters, Car- 
> ? 
penters, Laborers and Iron Workers 
employed by members of the Associated 
General Contractors at Portland, Ore. 


>Monthly wage increases of $22 to 
$32.50 have been gained by Local 29, 
Office Employes, in a contract with the 
Interstate Utilities Corporation, Oak- 
land, Calif. 


>In addition to other gains, Division 
998, Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes, has obtained a 12-cent hourly 
increase at Racine and Kenosha, Wis. 


>Local 611, Upli®tsterers, has obtained 
a 10-cent hourly wage hike in a contract 
with the Neff and Mathews Display 
Services, Washington, D. C. 
= 

>Wage increases of 10 to 15 cents an 
hour were obtained in negotiations be- 
tween Local 200, Teamsters, and the 
A & P Food Stores, Milwaukee. - 



































Snapped at New York observance of U.S. Labor Department’s 35th anniversary 
were L. B. Schwellenbach, Max Zaritsky, William Green and Nelson Rockefeller 


bA five per cent wage increase has been 
obtained by the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers at the Kay Ferrer, Garment 
Manufacturing, Babette Dress and 
Ruth Lynn Frocks dress companies, 
all of the St. Louis area. 


bLocal 301, Operating Engineers, has 
gained a 15-cent hourly wage increase 
in negotiations with the Concrete Mate- 
rials and Construction Company and 
the Crawford Lime and Quarry m 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


>A wage increase of 181% cents an hour 
has been won by the Stone Cutters m 
the Bedford-Bloomington (Ind.) area 
in an agreement with limestone quart) 
operators. 


bA pay hike of 10 cents an hour has 
been won by Local 447, Painters, in 4 
contract with the Painting. and Deco- 
rating Contractors of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 


bLocal 28, Chemical Workers, has 
received a 13-cent hourly increase ™ 
an agreement with the Jefferson Island 
(La.) Salt Mining Company. 
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}Local 192, International Ty- 
pographical Union, has nego- 
fated a wage agreement with 
job shops in Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, which provides a 30- 
cent hourly wage increase. 


bA wage hike of 20 cents an 
hour has been won by Local 6, 
Firemen and Oilers, in con- 
tracts with the Kroger and 
A & P Bakeries in the St. 
Louis area. 


bLocal 2785, Sawmill Work- 
ers, has concluded an agree- 
ment with the Forest Products 
Treatment Company, The 
Dalles, Ore., providing for a 
}5-cent hourly increase. 


bLocal 58, Electrical Workers, 
has won a pay hike of 15 cents 
an hour in an agreement with 
the Detroit Electrical Contrac- 
tors Association. 


bMembers of Local 188, Fire 
Fighters, in the employ of the 
Housing Authority of Rich- 


wis 


SATE {Ph BPE 


mond, Calif., have won a $30 The Musicians and major networks reach accord on live music for television. 
monthly pay increase. Man in middle is James Petrillo, union head. Others are network executives 


bFederal Labor Union 24275, which 
represents the employes of Plant No. 1 
of the George Kock Company, Evans- 
ville, Ind., has won an increase of 20 
cents an hour. 


bLocal 223, Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
has concluded an agreement with the 
S. & G. Sportswear Company, Strat- 
ford, Conn., which provides a 10 per 
cent wage increase. 


Local 107, Laundry Workers, Port- 
land, Ore., has secured a seven-cent 
hourly pay increase and two weeks’ 
vacation after three years’ employment. 


bA wage increase of 25 cents an hour 
has been won by Local 17, Plumbers, 
in a contract with the Plumbing Con- 
tractors Association of Memphis, Tenn. 


>Members of the Typographical Union 
employed by R. L. Polk Company, 
Detroit, have received a 2814-cent 
hourly increase. 


bLocal 23, Cleaners and Dyers, has 
obtained a wage hike of 10 cents an 
hour at Oakland. Calif. 


Local 1 120, Carpenters, has negotiated 
a pay hike of 12% cents .an hour at 
Portla; l, Ore. 


em 683, State, County and Munici- 
pal Enployes, has won a 10-cent hourly 
increase in Ulster County, N. Y. 
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>Local 311, Upholsterers, has signed a 
contract with the Indianapolis Casket 
Company which provides, in addition to 
other gairis, a 10-cent hourly pay hike. 


bA wage hike of 14 per cent has been 
obtained by Local 27, Office Employes, 
employed by the Tin Processing Cor- 
poration, Texas City, Tex. 


bLocal 17, Photo-Engravers, has se- 
cured weekly increases of $10.80 to 
$12.40 at the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


PLocal 196, Chemical Workers, has 
won a wage increase of 10 cents an 
hour in negotiations with the Stauffer 
Chemical Company, Brooklyn. 


Acme 


To try to win a raise of $2.50 a week, London elevator operators and 
boiler room workers struck. Here they advertise cause by parading 
















Convention of Texas Federation of Labor. Season for state labor conventions in the South is again at hand 


Nouthern Labor Fights Back 


(Continued from Page 11) 


citrus workers, due to the peculiarities 
of the situation, new techniques in or- 
ganizing had to be developed. Meet- 
ings had to be held in the open air, 
for meeting halls were not available 
to union organizers. Free open-air 
motion picture shows attracted the 
workers to the meetings. Between 
pictures the organizers made talks to 
the workers and signed up applicants 
for membership. Various other in- 
genious organizing techniques were 
also employed. 

The National Farm Labor Union 
with its seventeen branch locals has 
contractual relations with a great num- 
ber of picking and caretaking organiza- 
tions in citrus growing. This union 
has developed a system of price control 
for labor. The local unions consider 
and establish the prices and scales of 
wages for their members who, for 
the most part, are piece-rate workers. 
Since the members of the National 
Farm Labor Union in the citrus belt 
are engaged in agricultural endeavors, 
they are not included in the jurisdiction 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
and, accordingly, not handicapped by 
the obnoxious Taft-Hartley Act. 

All of our Florida citrus unions are 
affiliated together in the Florida State 
Council of Citrus Workers Unions. 
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Its state headquarters office is located 
at Auburndale. From there all union 
activities in this industry are directed. 

‘The season for the annual conven- 
tions of the Southern State Federa- 
tions of Labor is again at hand. The 
Florida convention takes place the first 
week in April, followed by Louisiana, 
Alabama and other states. 

In each state plans have been made 
for stepping up organization and poli- 


tical activity. Tremendous emphasis 
will be placed upon the coming Demo- 
cratic primaries, but at the same time 
equal efforts will be put forth in the 
months ahead to accomplish the vital 
job of organizing the great numbers 
who remain unorganized. 

Southern labor is determined that 
the economy of the South must con- 
tinue to improve, that the standard of 
living of the masses of Southern toilers 
may be equal to that of all other Ameri- 
can citizens. But foremost now is the 
determination of the people to retire 
reactionary demagogues from Congress 
and from the Legislatures. 


Workers Build Political Arm 


(Continued from Page 4) 


port of. our political efforts, we must 
convince them that such contributions 
will serve their best interests and the 
best interests of the nation. 

“This conference unanimously agrees 
that Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation, in order to be effective, must 
be organized at state and local levels as 
well as the national level. 

“We therefore call upon every State 
Federation of Labor which has not al- 
ready done so to organize a State 
League. This is necessary because the 
Taft-Hartley Law will not allow State 
Federations as such to spend money 


for federal political purposes any more 
than it does the American Federation 
of Labor. 

“Each State League should include 
the officers of the State Federation of 
Labor and representatives of the cen- 
tral labor unions in each Congressional 
District. To get out the vote of union 
workers and their friends, the organi- 
zation will have to build precinct by 
precinct. e¢¢ 

“Since our campaign is still in the 
formative stage, we wish to emphasiz 
that the State Leagues should cooper- 
ate in every way with the efforts of the 
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gational and international unions in 
raising voluntary contributions and that 
all affiliated national and international 
gions should call upon their local 
gions to coordinate their activities 
with the State and Local Leagues 
where they are located. Only by such 
ect teamwork can we hope to do 
the important job that has to be done. 
“Jt should also be remembered that 
each State League will be required to 
keep careful records of all financial re- 
ceipts and expenditures. Model pro- 


cedure will be suggested and outlined 
by the national League. 

“Each State League, when organ- 
ized, should set up a Speakers Com- 
mittee, a Registration Committee and 
a Get-Out-the- Vote Committee or sim- 
ilar groups to carry on its compaign 
activities. 

“Likewise, each State League should 
hold timely statewide and regional 
meetings to enlist the support of all 
union members and their friends. 

“The cooperation of friendly organi- 


T-H Bunk vs. T-il Facts 


(Continued from Page 19) 


ment of differences. On the contrary, 
the employers’ attiiude has been stif- 
fened by the act and settlements have 
been made more difficult. 

Take, for instance, the recent Team- 
sters’ strike in Boston. There, but for 
the employers’ reliance on the Taft- 
Hartley Act and a union-hobbling State 
Labor Relations Act, it is undoubtedly 
true that the truck drivers’ strike, tying 
up deliveries in the city, would have 
been settled at a much earlier date. 


12. The majority report asserts 
that the Taft-Hartley Act has pro- 
tected the rights of individual employes. 
But the various “rights” granted indi- 
vidual employes have been utilized by 
employers as a means of resisting or- 
ganization. The use of the right not to 
join the union has been mentioned 
earlier. In addition, the American 
Federation of Labor has had a number 
of reports of instances where employers 
have utilized the broadened grievance 
provisions of the act, which permits in- 
dividuals to settle their grievances with- 
out processing through the certified 
union, to favor non-union employes and 
thus discredit the certified union. 


13. The majority report asserts 
that the act has to a large extent elimi- 
nated Communists from unions. 
Whether or not this is true is difficult 
toprove. There are innumerable ways 
of avoiding the filing requirements, and 
it is doubtful that more than a handful 
of Communists have actually left the 
labor movement as a result of the act’s 
anti-Communist affidavit requirement. 

14. The majority report asserts 
that public confidence in the Board has 
mereased. In view of the lack of cases 
decided by the Board under the new 


act, such an assertion is mere specula- 
tion. 


AS. The majority report concludes 
with a general statement to the effect 
that the public welfare and national 
fconomy have benefited under the law. 
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This again is mere speculation. In the 
field of practical, everyday labor-man- 
agement relationships, however, the evi- 
dence as submitted to the American 
Federation of Labor indicates a rough- 
free collective bargaining, as was done 
ening of waters that were previously 
smooth, a disruption of relationships 
that were traditionally stabilized, and 
the creation of an atmosphere of dis- 
trust and suspicion. 

Cooperation between management 
and labor and the dissolving of suspi- 
cion and distrust are not accomplished 
by the passage of punitive and prohibi- 
tive legislation. Industrial peace can 


zations outside the labor movement 
shouldbe invited and encouraged. Time 
and experience will indicate how this 
can be promoted, but care should always 
be exercised to maintain the identity 
of the State Leagues.” 

Joseph D. Keenan of Illinois, execu- 
tive assistant of L.L.P.E., presided at 
the conference along with Chairman 
Green and Secretary-Treasurer Meany. 

Mr. Green, in adjourning the meet- 
ting, said it had proved immeasurably 
encouraging. 


be achieved only through an educa- 
tional and evolutionary process, the first 
step in which is establishing a basis for 
under the Wagner Act. 

That act merely prevented interfer- 
ence with organizational attempts and 
required good-faith bargaining once or- 
ganization had been achieved. Once 
the bargaining process has been started 
and the parties have been permitted to 
sit down across a table and learn at 
“first hand of the other’s problems, then 
a long step has been taken toward 
achieving: industrial peace. 

Under the Wagner Act labor and 
management had gone a long way in 
solving the problems of our Twentieth 
Century industrial economy through 
the process of free collective bargain- 
ing. Under the Taft-Hartley Act, Con- 
gress has relegated such relationships 
to the era of trial by combat. 


We Ride With the Mail 


(Continued from Page 26) 


new service expanded, and soon it took 
in most of the principal cities of the 
country. 

With such an enormous increase in 
volume of mail being carried, some 
arrangement had to be made for han- 
dling this mail quickly from points 
where stops were made to local destina- 
tion points. Airmail fields were estab- 
lished. These have been set up at all 
principal airports and are manned by 
railway postal clerks. 

Mail bearing airmail postage is kept 
separate from other classes of mail 
and dispatched to appropriate airmail 
fields, where these trained railway 
postal clerks are on hand to distribute 
and dispatch each letter and pouch to 
the air route affording the earliest 
delivery. 

Terminal railway postoffices are lo- 
cated in all the large cities, and here 
another corps of trained railway postal 
clerks performs distribution of tran- 
sient mail originating in the city where 
the terminal is located, as well as dis- 
tribution of other transient mail pass- 
ing through the terminal, when time 


of arrival of train and departure of 
connecting train will permit of such 
distribution. 

The executive offices of the Railway 
Mail Association are maintained at 
Washington, D. C. The legislative and 
welfare work of the organization is 
handled there. The Washington offices 
are the headquarters of the national 
president, vice-president and industrial 
secretary and editor. Offices of the 
Beneficial Department of the Railway 
Mail Association, which is in charge of 
the national secretary-treasurer, are 
located at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire. 

More than 24,000 railway postal 
clerks are members of the Railway Mail 
Association. For the purpose of ad- 
ministering R.M.A. affairs, there are 
the national association, the division 
association and branch associations. 

Biennial conventions are held by the 
national association and division asso- 
ciation, while monthly meetings are 
held by the branch associations. The 
national convention is the supreme 
body of the organization. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


John B. Haggerty, president, Jnterna- 
tional Brotherhood of Bookbinders—It 


policy to be law- 
abiding. There may 
be times when I am 
not in full accord 
with some laws, but 
[ have always. felt 
secure in the knowl- 
edge that the Amer- 
ican voters, in their 
wisdom and in 
their own time, would see the error of 
having chosen incompetent legislators 
and would effect the amendment or 
repeal of laws detrimental to the best 
interests of the people as a whole. [ 
have:no hesitancy in making my voice 
heard among those who believe that the 
Taft-Hartley Act is vicious and unfair. 
This law was passed for the benefit of 
the privileged few and at the expense of 
the many. If permitted to remain on the 
statute books, it will drive down wages, 
demolish working conditions and de- 
stroy those safeguards to our rights and 
liberties for which organized labor has 
fought for over half a century. Never- 
theless, the Taft-Hartley Act is the law 
of the land. We will obey the law. This 
will be difficult and almost impossible 
at times. But our respect for the insti- 
tutions of our country takes precedence 
over our private feelings. 





William O. Douglas, Associate Jus- 
tice, U.S. Supreme Court—We, the 
democrats of the 
world, need to re- 
assess our political 
achievements and 
redefine our politi- 
cal responsibilities. 
A few years ago 
conservatives and 
liberals alike were 
given a lesson in 
the aims and tactics 
of fascism. It was almost too late 
when we read and at last understood 
“Mein Kampf.” Today we face a po- 
litical program of communism which 
has infinitely more finesse than the 
Nazis were able to perfect. It is time 
that liberals and conservatives alike 
understand what that program is. For 
if the Communists win their political 
campaigns, we, the democrats, are 
marked for extinction. Extinction is 
as complete and final whether a Nazi 
or a Communist be the executioner. It 
is increasingly evident that, however 
necessary military aid may be, the real 
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has always been my 





victory over communism will be won 
in the rice fields rather than on the 
battlefields. The fight against com- 
munism depends for its ultimate suc- 
cess on the people of the various na- 
tions, not on their governments. Thus 
we must support those who represent 
democratic values in the various coun- 
tries and who have practical programs 
for political action. When we prop up 
governments that are self-seeking, cor- 
rupt or fascist, we lose ground in the 
worldwide struggle against commu- 
nism, When we stand behind the lib- 
eral and progressive forces in other 
countries, we become in the eyes of 
the people of the world identified with 
their interests. Then the democratic 
cause gains strength and character. 
Then the floodtide of communism will 
begin to recede. 


A. Philip Randolph, president, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters— 
The fair employ- 
ment practice ques- 
tion is of great 
importance today to 
American democra- 
cy as well as to 
world peace. The 
totalitarian forces 
of the Left have 
used discrimination 
in the United States 
based upon race, color and religion as 
the most effective political propaganda 
weapon in their hands. The action a 
few months ago of the San Francisco 
convention of the A. F. of L. in reiter- 
ating the Federation’s earlier support 
of the principle of fair employment 
practice tended to take this political 
propaganda weapon out of the hands 
of the Communists. The movement for 
a permanent FEPC is designed to pre- 
vent discrimination in employment be- 
cause of race, color or creed. It is a 
movement to strengthen the underpin- 
nings of democracy. Since the peoples 
of color represent some two-thirds of 
the population of the world, it is cer- 
tainly important to our foreign policy, 
to the integrity and the authority of 
our foreign policy, that a movement 
such as the fair employment practice 
movement should receive the approba- 
tion, support and cooperation of or- 
ganized labor all over this country. The 
enemies of labor often claim that people 
of different races and religions are born 
with an instinctive aversion to one an- 
other. That is psychologically ridicu- 
lous. No psychologist or sociologist 
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who has the slightest respect for his 
name will contend that prejudices of 
any kind are innate. Racial and re. 
ligious prejudices are acquired; they 
are not innate. People: are not born 
with them. This type of propayanda 
has been used for thoroughly vicious 
purposes, and it is important that 
workers be aware of the significance of 
the purposes for which it is used. 


Jacques Maritain, French philosopher 
—Man no longer believes that science 
and technique alone 
can guarantee the 
progress and happi- 
ness of his kind. In- 
stead, he is terrified 
when he contem- 
plates the wholesale 
destruction and the 
calamities that they 
can bring about. 
The scientists them- 
selves are asking each other what the 
end will be. It is not enough to 
point out to the peoples that, in the 
event of another armed conflict, the 
discoveries of modern physics make 
inevitable the absolute destruction of 
the world. Fear alone does not make 
men wise. Nor is it enough to tell 
them that, if these same discoveries 
are utilized for peaceful ends, un- 
dreamed perspectives of prosperity and 
freedom will open before the human 
race. Happiness cannot be built merely 
upon possibilities. What the human 
mind must grasp is the fact that we 
have entered upon a crucial period in 
our history, when, under penalty of 
death, the colossal instruments of 
power, created by means of the scien- 
tific conquest of nature, must be sub- 
jected to reason, and the irrational 
temptations to which human beings are 
prone, especially in their group life, 
overcome. 





John F. Kennedy, Congressman from 
Massachusetts—To solve the housing 
shortage, the Wag- 
ner-Ellender-Tatt 
housing bill must 
be passed. It 1s 
now too obvious to 
need mention that 
the building and 
real estate indus- 
tries simply cat- 
not supply homes 
that the low-income 
group, which includes 85 per cent 0 
veterans, can afford. It is not com 
pletely the fault of the builders, but 
their protests of helplessness would be 
more sympathetically received 1 they 
discontinued their support of the most 
active lobby in Washington, which has 
successfully blocked the enactment 0 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft housing bill, 
the sole hope of the homeless. 
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JUNIOR UNION PACE 


“ HAT is that you have in 
your hand?” Mort asked 
his sister. 

“A bit of magic,” Blythe re- 
sponded serenely. 

“Cut it,” Mort shot back. “What 
have you, something of mine?” 

“No, silly, of course not,” she 
answered. “It’s just what I told 
you in the first place—a bit of 
magic.” 

“Spring must have gone to your 
head,” he muttered disdainfully. 
“But as long as it’s nothing of mine, 
I'm not concerned.” 

He picked up a magazine and pre- 
tended to be reading it, but his sis- 
ter’s bantering tone and teasing 
eyes had him in an agony of curios- 
ity. He never could tell about 
Blythe. Sometimes she led him on 
over nothing whatsoever, and then 
at other times she had a secret which 
was truly exciting and interesting. 

“Darn girls,” he thought. Then 
in a little while, trying to sound as 
offhand as possible, he said: 

“Say, Blythe, speaking of magic, do 
you remember the show we saw last 
winter when that guy performed some 
good tricks ?” 

“Yes, | remember. But all his stuff 
was phony. When / say magic, | 
really mean magic.” 

“Well, what kind of tricks can yqu 
do with your wonderful charm?” Mort 
demanded. 

“Oh, naturally, I can only do a 
little bit. But with all of this same 
kind of magic that is around, more 
things than I can think of are being 
accomplished every day.” 

“You sound like you have a piece 
of the atom bomb,” growled Mort. 

“Oh, no. My magic works more 
slowly, and we definitely know what it 
can do by what it has done in the past 
and is doing all the time.” And she 
smiled sweetly but mysteriously. 


“You make me sick!” exclaimed 
Mort. “Do you or don’t vou have 
aythi x that concerns me?” 

es, It concerns you and me and 
Ded | Mother and Dottie, and ever 
80 m 


pec ple we know.” 


“Probably just one of your high- 


= ¢ theories about some simple 
_ ' thing. I’m going outdoors. 
see later. And don’t let that 
won 


ul magic get away with you.” 
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“Don’t worry, Mort. 
me. And I won’t let it get away from 
me, either.” 

Mort made good his promise to go 
out, but Blythe knew that before long 
he would come back indoors and try 


It won't get 


again. to fathom her She 
chuckled to herself. 

“He'll be hopping mad when he 
finds out what it is,” she thought, but 
she could never resist the temptation 
to tease him. 

She went out to the kitchen and 
while she helped her mother with the 
dishes she told her the little joke on 
Mort. They made up to play a guess- 
ing game at dinner; Later, when Mr. 
Owens returned from work, they took 
him into their confidence. 

When Mort came in he seemed to 
sense that he was in for some kind of 
ribbing. He put Dottie in her high- 
chair and then sat down. 

“All right, all right,” he said good- 
naturedly, looking from one to the 
other of them. “When do we begin?” 

“Well,” said Blythe, “it’s still magic 
and it hasn’t vanished.” 

“O.K. Animal, vegetable or min- 
eral?” he asked. 

“Only one question at a time,” Mr. 
Owens reminded. 

By questioning, Mort established that 


secret. 
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what Blythe was talking about was 
for the benefit of mankind, the 
idea of it was a potent force, the 
particular piece of it she held was 
on paper but it represented thou- 
sands of dollars to the average 
person. 

“Do I ever use it?” Mort asked. 

“Yes, often,’’ answered Mr. 
Owens. “In fact, I’ve drummed the 
idea of asking for it into you and 
Blythe and Mother for years.” 

“Does it actually help me?” he 
asked. 

“Most definitely. Now, and when 
you will be getting a job,” Mrs. 
Owens said. 

“Have I any on me at present?” 

“Let me see,” his sister said, look- 
ing him over. “I should say you 
have several, or at least you have 
unless you've worn them off.” 

He looked from one to the other. 

“I’m not giving up,” he announced. 

“That’s the old union spirit,” his 
father said. 

There was the clue he had been 
hoping for! Now he knew he had it. 

“The union label,” he cried. 

“Right!” they chorused. “You've 
guessed it!” 

Blythe took the Bakers’ union label 
out of her pocket and handed it to 
her brother. 

“You see, Mort, I had just eaten a 
cupcake when you came in. I had the 
label from the wrapper in my hand 
when you got so curious. I decided 
to stall you off if I could. But what I 
said was true. The union label is like 
magic.” 

“You’re right, Blythe,” her father 
said. “It’s the mark of good material, 
good craftsmanship, good labor condi- 
tions, good wages and good value.” 

“T guess it is common sense to ask 
for the union label,” said Mort, “but 
what about the cupcakes that started 
all this?” 

“They’re for dessert,” said 
Owens. 

Soon the cakes were on the table. 
As Morton bit into his, he sighed. 

“Good value, clean and delicious,” 
he said. 

“Tastes like it’s been made of good 
materials,” added Blythe. 

“And from the way it’s disappear- 
ing,” said their mother, “I believe in 
Blythe’s theory of magic. Really I do.” 


Mrs. 











“I'VE BEEN THINKIN’, brother. You take 
that durned Taft-Hartley Law. It's a bad 
law any way you look at it. It’s certainly 
poison for us working people—and what's 


no good for us is no good for the country. 


“But, you know, brother, I don't think just 
fussin’ and cussin’ about the Taft-Hartley 
Law is going to get it repealed. As I see 
it, the only way we can get it off the 
books is for you and me and the tens of 
millions of other average Americans like 
us—people who have to work for a living 
—to wake up to a couple of facts. Like 


voting, for example. 


“T'll be frank. I didn’t vote in ‘46 myself. 
Lots of other wage-earners did the same 
thing. Stayed away. I think we made a 


terrible mistake. You know what happened. 


“Well, now it's ‘48. And there’s one 
thing sure. I'm going to vote this time. 
I'm going to vote this election and every 
other election that comes along—you can 


bet your bottom dollar on that. 


“Members of the N.A.M. and the Chamber 
of Commerce never forget to vote. I don't 
think we working stiffs ever ought to 
forget either. The way it looks to me, 
it's a real privilege to vote. I'm goin’ to 
exercise mine from now on. Brother, how 


about you?” 


“You can’t be a good trade unionist 


unless you’re a good American. 


“You aren’t a good American 


if you don’t vote in elections. 


“But you can’t vote in elections 
unless yu REGISTER.” 


FOR A FREE AND PROSPEROUS AMERICA 


REGISTER and VOTE 





